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From Chambers’ Papers for the People. 
SIBERIA AND THE RUSSIAN PENAL SETTLEMENTS. 


Driven by that love of adventure and of a roving 
life, which is characteristic of their race, a consid- 
erable tribe of the Cossacks of the Don, in the 
middie of the sixteenth century, left the abode of 
their people on the banks of the river from whence 
their name is derived, and moved eastward in quest 
of booty and of new possessions. Their depredatory 
inroads on the Russian territories on the banks of 
the Wolga, and their daring piracies on the Sea of 
Azov, svon rendered them formidable enemies in 
the eyes of the surrounding nations, and particular- 
ly of the Russian tzar, Ivan II., the first among the 
predecessors of Peter the Great who attempted, 
though by the most cruel and despotic means, to 
assimilate his empire to the civilized states of 
Western Europe. Ivan, bent upon introducing 
order and security in the provinces which he had 
but recently conquered from the Tatars, and upon 
establishing regular commercial intercourse with 
the neighboring Asiatic nations, saw that these 
wandering Cossack hordes threatened his plans 
with destruction, and in consequence determined to 
take the most stringent measures for putting an end 
to their proceedings. The army and fleet which he 
assembled in 1577 for this purpose were, however, 
not brought into action; for the Cossacks, inspired 
with fear, dispersed in al] directions. One horde, 
eonsisting of from 6000 to 7000 men, headed by 
their attaman, (chief,) Jermak Timofejen, moved 
along the banks of the rivers Kama and Tschnsso- 
waja, towards the present government of Perm, 
and thence penetrated into the Ural Mountains. 
From the summit of these mountains Jermak beheld 
spread out before him the immeasurable plains, to 
which the name of Siberia was afterwards given, 
but which was an unknown land to the European 
nations of that period. Nothing daunted by the 
wild and desolate character of the country, or by 
fear of its unknown inhabitants, the Cossack chief 
conceived the bold project of founding a new empire 
in the regions thus opened up to his view. Upheld 
by that love of conquest which has achieved so 
many marvels, hé descended the Asiatic declivities 
of the Ural with his handful of followers, overthrew 
and expelled the Tatar Khan Kutchum, penetrated 
beyond the rivers Tobol, Irtysh, and Ob, and 
subjugated, during his campaign through these 
wide-spread regions, the various populations who 
inhabited them. But, though Jermak’s and his 
companions’ invincible bravery and perseverance 
sufficed to win an empire, the small number of 
these enterprising men, still further diminished by 
war and dreadful hardships, was inadequate for 
maintaining in subjection a territory extending over 
many thousand square miles, and inhabited by vari- 
ous populations, distinct as to origin and mode of 
life, and unconnected by any political ties. But, 
rather than that his newly-acquired empire should 
die, as it were, at its birth, and the tale of his 
heroic achievements find no place in history, Jer- 
mak determined to cede it to a hand strong enough 
to retain it, and, in 1581, he, in consequence, made 
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a formal cession of the conquered territory to the 
very prince whose hostile preparations on the banks 
of the Wolga had transformed him from a robber 
chief into the founder of an empire. In considera- 
tion of the great service thus rendered to the Rus- 
sian empire, Ivan not only absolved Jermak from 
the consequences of his former misdeeds, but even 
rewarded him for the genius and valor he had 
evinced in the plains of Northern Asia. However, 
if tradition speaks the truth, the monarch’s favor 
brought Jermak evil fortune; for the death of the 
latter, which ensued in 1584, is attributed to a fall 
into the river Irtysh, where he was drowned, from 
the weight of the golden armor which the tzar had 
bestowed on him as a mark of distinction, rendering 
him unable to save himself by swimming. 

The possession of the country which Jermak, in 
so great a measure, contributed to bring under the 
dominion of the Russian crown, opéned up for 
Russia a commercial route, through her own 
dominions, to China, and laid the foundation of 
Russian navigation in the Pacific, and eventually 
led to the acquisition of territories on the continent 
of America. Its metallic riches constitute a great 
item in the revenues of the state, and its products 
in general form the basis of an extensive and im- 
portant branch of Russian commerce. This re- 
markable country had become partially known to 
the Russians in the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, during the military expeditions of Tzar Ivan 
I. against the barbarous inhabitants of the northern 
districts of the Ural Mountains. But the dangers 
which, during the reigns of Ivan and his immediate 
successor, beset the state on various points, soen 
obliterated from the mind of the tzar and his fol- 
lowers the remembrance of countries which pos- 
sessed no attractive features to recommend them. 
It was the curiosity and enterprise of a private in- 
dividual which, during the reign of Ivan IT., led to 
the rediscovery, and eventually to the subjugation, 
of Siberia. A Russian, by name Stroganuw, who 
possessed lands situated on the river Watschegda, 
on which he had established a salt-work, was often 
visited by a people belonging to a nation which, as 
to feature, language, and costume, was quite un- 
known to him, and who brought with them the 
produce of their own country, among which were 
costly furs, to offer in exchange for the salt which 
they sought from him. Being curious to obtain fur- 
ther knowledge of the origin and dwelling-place of 
his unknown customers, Stroganow induced some of 
his people to accompany the strangers to their homes, 
and thus learned that they dwelt in the vicinity of 
the river Ob ; he thencefurward entered into a regu- 
lar commercial connection with the whole tribe, 
which he did not, however, divulge until, by the 
monopoly thus secured to himself, he had amassed 
a large fortune, when he informed the tzar of his 
discovery. Ivan II., fully alive to the advantages 
which might accrue to his country from this connec- 
tion, acted upon the information given, and in 1554 
the Siberian Khan Jediger became a tributary of 
the Russian empire. But gy my | Jediger 
was subjugated by the Tatar Khan Kutchum;, 


and, as Ivan preferred entertaining friendly rela- 
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tions with the latter, with whose subjects the 
Russians carried on a very profitable trade, to making 
war upon him for the sake of territories which were 
as yet but very imperfectly known, all idea of Si- 
berian acquisitions was again abandoned, until 
Jermak wade his peace with the offended monarch 
by Fa a conquered empire at his feet. 

ermak’s sacrifice of his sovereignty, with a 
view to securing the conquered territories, threat- 
ened at first to be of no avail, for Ivan sent him a 
reinforcement of five hundred men only ; and this 
was neither sufficient to keep the subjugated popu- 
lations in submission, nor to follow up the course 
of conquest ; and the Russians having neglected to 
build fortresses, in which they might seek safety 
in case of need, they were, after Jermak’s death, 
gradually but so effectually thrown back again 
towards the Ural, that to make Siberia a depend- 
ence of the Russian crown a second conquest became 
necessary. This was undertaken during the reign 
of Ivan’s successor; and though the forces then 
despatched were numerically very weak, their 
undertakings were crowned with success, because 
their leader was wise enough not to penetrate far 
into the country before he had secured himself in 
the rear by the foundation of the town of Tiumen 
(1586.) From that moment their dominion over 
the neighboring territories was secured, and thence- 
forward the progress of Russian power in Siberia 
may be traced in the dates of the foundation of the 
various towns in that country.* 

Though we have used the word conquest in 
speaking of the extension of the Russian dominion 
in Siberia, this term is not quite appropriate, for 
the natural love and capacity of the Russian Slavo- 
nians fur commerce, which has played so impor- 
tant a part even in the history of European Russia, 
contributed as much to the subjugation of the native 
tribes as the military prowess of the Cossacks. 
Among the Russian Siberians of the present day 
there is a word current which in a great measure 
comprises the history of the establishment of their 
foretathers in the land. This word is Promuisl, 
which, in the Siberian language, denotes every 
kind of industrial activity and enterprise, but par- 
ticularly such undertakings as necessitate distant 
expeditions ; and it was as Promuischleneki—that 
is, inventors or suggesters, a name which they 
themselves adopted—that the Russian subjugators 
of Siberia gradually won their way amongst the 
hostile populations, whom their pacific arts, more 
than their warlike enterprises, finally brought 
under theirdominion. The Promuischleneki were, 
in the first instance, troops of adventurers from all 
parts of Russia, who, attracted by the fame of the 
costly furs which were said to abound among the 
natives, fullowed in the wake of the Cossacks, in 
the hope of gaining riches by commerce, where the 
latter gained lands by conquest ; for the abundance 
of those wild animals in Siberia, whose skins were 
most highly valued among other nations, is said to 
have awakened the same avidity among the Russians 
as the gold of Mexico and Peru excited among the 
Spaniards. Dangers and difficulties of the most ap- 
palling character were braved in the search for 
riches, and the avarice of the people would make 
them rush to encounter hazards before which even 


* Tobolsk was founded 1587 ; Pelym, Berezow, and 
Surgut, 1592; Tara, 1594; Narym, 1596; Werchotu- 
rie, 1598 ; Tarinsk and Mangasea, 1600 ; Tomsk, 1604; 
Turnchansk, 1609 ; Kusneyk, 1618 ; Jeneseisk, 1619; 


Krasnojarsk, 1627; Jakutsk, 1632; Irbit, 1633; 
Ochotsk, 1639; Nertschinsk, 1658; Irkutsk, 1669. 
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the military ardor of the Cossacks quailed. If a 
detachment of Cossacks found itself too weak for 
the subjugation of a newly-explored territory, it 
called to its aid a number of these adventurers ; 
and with their assistance the object was soon ac- 
complished. The Siberian populations, who were 
far trom comprehending the ultimate views of the 
strangers who thus introduced themselves among 
them in the character of traders, rarely objected to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the sovereign of a 
people who proved themselves such excellent 
caterers for their necessities ; but if resistance were 
attempted, violent means were resorted to, and the 
defenceless natives were obliged to submit. When 
a territory was at too great a distance from one of 
the existing towns to be held in subjugation by the 
latter, new fortifications, or ostrogs, as they are 
termed in the Russian language, were erected, and 
were garrisoned with Cossacks; and thus the 
whole territory, from the Ural to the Pacific, and 
from the Arctic Ocean to the confines of China, 
was brought into dependence on the Russian crown 
before the expiration of the seventeenth century. 
The Cossacks that accompanied Jermak into 
Siberia, as well as those that were subsequently 
despatched thither, remained in the country; and 
at first, as has been seen, furmed a kind of militia, 
whose duty it was to keep the subjugated popula- 
tion to their allegiance. Many of them intermar- 
ried with the latter; others brought their families 
with them ; and from these original conquerors of 
the land descends the race of Siberian Cossacks, 
the number of which now amounts to between 
100,000 and 200,000. The great majority have 
abandoned their original warlike organization, and 
have devoted themselves to industry and agricul- 
ture, while the smaller number still perform mili- 
“~~ duties. 

he extensive regions, now comprised under 
the name of Siberia, and embracing an eighth part 
of the known world, which was conquered for the 
Russian crown in less than eighty years—not in 
wisely-planned campaigns by eminent military 
leaders, but by the perseverance and skill of an 
untutored race—was, at the period of the conquest 
as in the present day, inhabited by populations as 
different in their origin as in their modes of life. 
Of the Finnish race there are the Surjanes and the 
Woguls in the government of Tobolsk, the latter 
still in a nomade state, and both living chiefly by 
the produce of the chase ; the Tschuwasches, who, 
though an agricultural population, never dwell in 
towns, and who live chiefly upon horse-flesh ; and 
the Ostjacks of the Ob, living in the vicinity of the 
river of that name and of the Irtysh, and forming 
one of the most numerous populations of Siberia. 
The name Ostjack or Oschtjack is of Tatar origin, 
and denotes a stranger—one who knows nothing— 
and was at first applied indiscriminately to all the 
natives of Siberia. But since the difference of race 
and other distinctions between these populations 
have become better known, the name Ostjack, has 
been retained only by the people just mentioned, 
and two other tribes dwelling on the rivers Narym 
and Jenissei, who differ, however, from each other 
as well as from the Ostjacks of the Ob as to origin 
and language. Of the Tatar race, there are in 
Siberia the Yakata, who dwell in the government 
of Irkutsk, on both sides of the river Lena, up to 
its very efflux into the Arctic Ocean; the Bok- 
harians in the governments of Tomsk and Tobolsk, 
who live chiefly by trade ; and the Teleutes, who 
are also called White Kalmuks, because of their 
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having dwelt a long while among that people. 
Besides these, there are twelve other Tatar tribes 
in Siberia, some dwelling in settled villages, but 
the greater number leading a nomade life, and 
subsisting by cattle-breeding and hunting. In 
addition to these there are tribes of Mongol race in 
the government of Irkutsk, who, in the seventeenth 
century, voruntarily transferred their allegiance from 
the emperor of China to the tzar of Russia, and who 
dwell in tents, and Jead a nomade life ; Tunguses, 
Lamuts, and Olenians, belonging to the Mandschu 
race—the former roving through the vast territories 
that extend from the river Jenissei, acruss the 
Lena, to the shores of the Pacific, the Lamuts 
dwelling on the shores of the sea of Okhotsk, which 
in their language is called Lama, and the Olenians 
in the government of Irkutsk, on the river Oleneka, 
which falls into the Arctic Ocean. Several 
Samoyedi tribes, also in a nomade and very bar- 
barous state, live in the same localities as the 
above-mentioned races, and on friendly terms with 
them ; and North-Eastern Siberia is inhabited by 
various tribes equally low in the scale of civiliza- 
tion. But however imposing this long enumeration 
of distinct populations, the sum-total of the in- 
habitants of Siberia, in comparison to the extent 
of territory, is very small even in the present day, 
when Russian colonization has added such con- 
siderable numbers to the original population. In 
1834, the territorial extent and the population of 
Siberia was computed as follows :— 

Area in Ger- Inhabi- Amt. of Pop. 

man Miles. tants. on Sq. Mile. 
Government of Tobolsk, 


with the province of 24,900 . . 230,000. . . 112 
is 2. « 2-6 «0.0 


Government ofTomsk,. . 60,400 . . 220,000... 33 
Government of Jenes- 
seisk and Irkutsk, 


with the provinces of | 
Jakutsk, Okhotsk, and ¢ 123,300 . . 300,000. . . 2 
the peninsula of Kamt- 


Ghathe,< «cece os 
The whole of Siberia, . . 269,600 . . 800,000... 33 


The climate of a country extending between 
45° 30’, and 77° 40’ north latitude, and 60° and 190° 
cast longitude, cannot of course be uniform; but 
excessive cold is predominant. The country may, 
however, be divided into three regions—namely, 
the arctic, the cold, and the temperate. In the 
first of these, which embraces all the lands further 
north than 67° north latitude, the winter never lasts 
less than eight months of the year, and is so cold 
that quicksilver freezes, and the sea is generally 
covered with ice from the beginning of September 
till the end of June. In the northern parts of this 
region, vegetation, with the exception of some few 
mosses, entirely ceases, while in the most southern 
parts, dwarfy bushes begin to make their appear- 
ance ; but the earth produces no vegetables fit for 
the fuod of man. Yet even here man maintains his 
sway, his chief nourishment being the fish in which 
the rivers abound, and his only property flocks of 
reindeer and dogs. The cold region embraces the 
territories between 67° and 57° north latitude. 
Here the winter is of shorter duration, being gen- 
erally reckoned at six months of the year ; and 
though the cold is still very great, Réaumur’s 
thermometer marking frequently 36°, it has not so 


* Schubert; Handbuch der Allgemoinen Staats- 
kunde von Europa. Mr. Cottrell, in his ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions of Siberia, in 1840 and 1841,” page 81, mentions 
2,000,000 or 1,500,000 as the relative census of West- 
ern and Eastern Siberia. Mr. Cottrell does not name 
the source whence he has derived his information, but 
we cannot but doubt its correctness. 





destructive an influence on vegetation. Large 
forests in some localities cover the face of the 
country, various shrubs bear berries which are 
much prized by the inhabitants, and garden vegeta- 
bles are cultivated with success in the more south- 
ern parts; but corn, which in Europe yields a not 
unprofitable harvest in 65° north latitude, cannot in 
Siberia be cultivated with profit further north than 
55°, and in Kamtchatka, than 51°. In the region 
here described, the hot sun of summer precipitates 
vegetation ; but the transition from heat to cold and 
from cold to heat is so abrupt, that the temperate 
seasons, spring and autumn, cannot be said to exist. 
In the temperate region, between 57° and 50° north 
latitude, the climate in a great measure resembles 
that of Denmark and Northern Russia, though the 
winter is longer and much more severe. Here corn 
yields an abundant harvest ; but the country is too 
thinly populated, and agriculture, as a science, too 
little developed, to allow of any great production. 
The intensity of the cold is not, however, by any 
means equal in the same latitudes throughout the 
whole continent, the severity of the climate increas- 
ing considerably with the extension of the territo- 
ries eastward. Snfficient observations have been 
made to establish this phenomenon as an incontest- 
able fact ; but as yet the causes of it have not been 
demonstrated, nor is it ascertained whether it be 
ascribable to a general law or to local circum- 
stances. Eastern Siberia, where the cold in the 
same parallels is so much greater, and where the 
cold region extends so much further south than in 
Western Siberia, is indeed intersected by moun- 
tains which exclude the sea-breezes, and prevent 
them from exercising their usual tempering influ- 
ences on the air ; but this circumstance alone is not 
sufficient to account for the existing differences of 
temperature ; and the other features of this division 
of the country—such as the immense uncultivated 
and snow-covered plains, barren of all vegetation, 
and presenting none of those variations of surface 
which might impede the circulation of the cold 
currents of air—it has in common with West 
Siberia ; and therefore, though this may, in a cer- 
tain measure, account for the great severity of the 
climate of Siberia compared with that of European 
countries in the same latitudes,* it cannot explain 
the increase of cold in the eastern regions of this 
continent. 

As familiar illustrations of the different effects 
of cold at the various degrees which it attains in 
Siberia, we may quote a passage from Mr. Cot- 
trell’s work, ‘‘ Recollections of Siberia,’’ giving 
the experience of a gentleman who had resided 
many years in the country, and had devoted his 
time to meteorological observations :—‘* At 39° 
(of Réaumur, a not unusual degree of cold even at 
Irkutsk) the breath is heard to issue fromthe 
mouth with a sound like the crackling of very dry 
hay when crumpled in the hand, and the ¢raineau 
(sledge) ceases to glide smoothly over the snow. 
At 45°, (below which the thermometer not unfre- 
quently falls in Yakutsk,) in spitting, the saliva 
freezes before it reaches the ground, and you see it 
form a round solid ball on the snow.”? At Holy 
Cape, in the Icy Sea, in passing through a gorge 
of the mountains, when the thermometer stood at 
only 30°, he felt a current of air which burned and 
pricked the skin like a needle. This wind the 


* Irkutsk, the capital of East Siberia, and London 
are within half a degree of latitude of each other, and 
the difference in their mean annual temperature is 
nearly 20°. 
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natives call kious; and, in order to inure themselves 
to it, they expose their faces continually, till the 
skin becomes hardened and invensible to its effects. 
What is very singular, the kious is not felt when 
the wind is high. Mr. Hedenstrom threw up a 
feather in the air when under its influence, and, 
instead of being carried away, it fell perpendicu- 
larly to the ground. He considers this phenome- 
non as a sort of parallel, at the utmost distance, to 
the sirocco, and that it is not, properly speaking, a 
current, but a body of air, charged with the ne plus 
ultra of cold, which, having considerably greater 
density than the ordinary air, communicates itself to 
it gradually and almost imperceptibly. To this 
may be added, that Professor Ermann, when trav- 
elling in Siberia, experienced, on imprudently 
laying hold with his ungloved hand of a metal 
instrument which had been exposed to the influences 
of the atmosphere in the open air, the same sensa- 
tion and effects as if he had come in contact with a 
red-hot iron, the skin of his fingers becoming 1m- 
mediately blistered, and adhering to the metal. In 
travelling, it is frequently necessary to stop on the 
road to have the congealed breath and blood cleared 
out of the horse’s nostrils, the excessive cold 
making the animals bleed violently at the nose. 
The earth in Siberia, even in summer, is frozen, 
the ground ice beginning a very few feet below the 
surface, and in some localities it has been found to 
extend to a surprising depth. The agent of the 
Russian American Company in Yakutsk, (62° 
north latitude,) not content with the usual means 
of obtaining a supply of water—namely, by draw- 
ing it from the river Lena in summer, and by 
melting snow in winter—undertook to have a well 
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bored in his yard. When Ermann visited Yakutsk | 
in April, 1829, a depth of fifty English feet had | 


been attained, and at this depth Réaumur’s ther- 


mometer marked 6°, 
continued to a depth of 380 feet, the ground being 
still frozen. In one locality, near the river Birussa, 
which forms the boundary between the goverments 
of Irkutsk and Jeniseisk, and in the 55th parallel 
of north latitude, where attempts at gold-washing 
were made at one time, the soil was frozen so hard, 
even during the summer months, that the workmen 
were obliged to use pickaxes instead of spades in 
digging. In Western Siberia the limit of perpetual 
ground ice is at Berezov, in Eastern Siberia, as far 
south as Nertchynsk, During the heat of summer, 
which is as excessive as the cold of winter, the 


inhabitants of Siberia make holes in the earth, in| 


which they place their provisions to keep them 
fresh, as we do in artificial ice-houses. The bodies 
of the dead buried in the soil of that country are in 
many localities preserved in a state as perfect as 
could only in other countries be attained by a costly 
process of embalming. 

The conquest of Siberia opened up a new world 
to the commerce and enterprise of the Russians ; 
but many years elapsed before all the natural riches 
of the country were fully known and appreciated, 
and before the civil organization introduced by the 
Russians was so fully established as to admit of a 
regular and permanent commercial system. The 
costly furs above alluded to for a long while formed 
the basis of the commerce of the country. Many 
of the heathen and barbarous populations were not 
only clad in the skins of sables, which in Europe, 
and among many of the more civilized Asiatic 
nations, were worn only by persons of high rank 
and great wealth, but they even made use of these 
skins as soles to their snow-shoes. ‘The first 
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tribute exacted from them consisted, therefore, 
exclusively of the skins of these animals, and of 
black and gray foxes and beavers; the officials 
charged with gathering the tribute, or yassak, as it 
is termed in the language of the country, being 
forbidden to accept of any other furs. However, 
the insatiable rapacity of the Promuischleneki, 
which had contributed so greatly to the subjugation 
of the country, soon began to exercise a baneful 
influence on this its richest produce. Their impa- 
tience of wealth led them to pursue the chase of the 
animals whose costly furs were the great object of 
their desires, with so much imprudence and intem- 
perance, that even in those regions where they most 
abounded, and where they might have continued 
forever to exist in the same abundance, their number 
was greatly reduced, not only by the havoe com- 
mitted among them by the fur-hunters, but by the 
instinct of the animals, which taught them to shun 
localities fraught with so much danger, and led 
them to seek safety elsewhere. Unfortunately for 
the Russians, the chase having begun in the north, 
the animals of course fled southwards ; and finding 
no obstacles to impede their progress, they sought 
refuge on the banks of the Amur and in the Mongo- 
lian mountains, where to this day they are found in 
greater numbers than in the north of Siberia. Had 
the chase, on the contrary, begun in the south, the 
progress of the fugitives northward would have 
been arrested on the shores of the Arctic Ocean, 
and they would not have been lost to their pursuers. 

The diminution in the amount of tribute collect- 
ed* was greatly felt by the Russian exchequer ; for 
the trade in furs being almost exclusively in the 
hands of the government, the advantages derived 
from it flowed immediately into its coffers ; and at 
that period the gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, and 
quicksilver mines, the salt-springs and lakes, and 
the precious stones of that highly-gifted country, 
which now form so rich a source of revenue, were 
either quite unknown, or very partially worked. 
On the other hand, the agricultural produce of the 
earth was too insignificant to furm a branch of 
commerce ; for, as we have seen, by far the greater 
number of populations inhabiting the country, at 
the period of the Russian conquest, were nomade 
tribes, subsisting by fishing and hunting, and en- 
tirely unacquainted with the art of cultivating the 
svil. It is the Russians who have introduced this 
art in the various localities in Siberia where the 
rigor of the climate does not preclude it. In the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, already vil- 
lages for the promotion of agriculture were founded 
in addition to those towns and fortresses which had 
been erected with a view to the subjugation of the 
country and the collecting of tribute. The gradual 
increase in the number of Cossacks required to 
garrison these last-mentioned places, rendered it 
exceedingly difficult and expensive to transport the 
supplies necessary for their subsistence from Rus- 
sia; and the government was thus in a measure 
obliged to endeavor to raise in the country itself as 
much corn and other fruits of the earth as would 
suffice for the provisioning of the troops. Encour- 
aged by the government, which gave permission 
to all peasants of the crown to emigrate to Siberia, 


*In 1608 the tribute paid by the Woguls, in the 
district of Pelym, had already decreased from twelve 
sables per head, as it was originally, to seven sables 
per head. The same was the case in the government 
of Tobolsk ; and it has been observed that very rare- 
ly, if ever, the number of wild animals augments anew 
in a neighborhood where it has once greatly decreased. 
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agriculturists soon poured in, particularly from the 
northern provinces on the rivers Dwina, Wuts- 
chegda, Iug, and Sochona, the climate and soil of 
which are such as to render the change a most de- 
sirable one for its inhabitants; and from these de- 
scend the greater number of the present Russian 
inhabitants of Siberia. So little were the metallic 
riches of that country then known, that these first 
agricultural immigrants were obliged to carry with 
them all their implements of husbandry, even trade 
with these articles being interdicted by the govern- 
ment, who feared that if the natives should gain 
possession of them the peaceful instruments of in- 
dustry would be transformed into warlike weapons, 
and used for the purpose of regaining their inde- 
pendence. In the sequel, however, this prohibition 
was discontinued, as, on nearer acquaintance, sev- 
eral of the native tribes were found to be in posses- 
sion of iron and of the art of smelting and working 
it. But though agriculture was thus early intro- 
duced it has never attained any high degree of 
development ; and this not so much owing to the 
severity of the climate, as to that dread of innova- 
tion seemingly inherent in all nations or individu- 
als holding a low place in the scale of enlight- 
enment, which makes them so much averse to 
the introduction of improvements, the advantages 
of which they can with difficulty be made to un- 
derstand. The length and severity of the winters 
in Siberia are, as has already been observed, com- 
pensated by a corresponditss rapidity in the 
progress of vegetation, the intensity and power 
of the sun being proportionate to the shortness of 
the summer. But these very circumstances cause 
difficulties as regards the raising of grain crops, 
with which the Russian Siberians, in their igno- 
rance, have not hitherto been able to cope ; while, 
in other instances, the extreme richness of the soil 
stands in their way. In some parts of the country 
where manuring would be beneficial, the process 
is quite unknown; in other parts, where it acts in- 
juriously, by causing the grain to grow to so great 
a height that it has not time to ripen, it is applied ; 
and nowhere is it customary to allow fields once 
brought under tillage to lie fallow. In the south- 
eastern part of the country, particularly in the vicin- 
ity of Nertchynsk, the soil is naturally so rich as to 
cause the excessive growth just mentioned ; but 
though experiencing the detrimental consequences 
of it, the Siberians laugh at those who would teach 
them to mix up sand or clay with this mould, or 
to introduce any other improvements in their mode 
of culture. Rye, wheat, buckwheat, oats, hemp, 
and tobacco are principally cultivated; but rye, 
being the least liable to suffer from the white frosts 
which frequently occur in the middle of summer, 
affords the most profitable crop. European vege- 
tables are likewise grown in considerable quantities 
in the central and southern parts of the country. 
In the mild regions of Siberia, cattle-breeding 
formed the chief means of support of the nomade 
tribes ; but in the northern, and by far the greater 
part of the country, very few domestic animals 
were known. A disease which raged among the 
cattle in the district of Tiumen, from 1603 to 1605, 
caused the government not only to order the dis- 
thibution of a great number of heads of cattle among 
the agriculturists of Siberia, but also to abolish the 
duties, which had until then impeded the impor- 
tation; and in this manner cattle-breeding was 
encouraged in several districts in which it had not 
previously existed. In 1601, the salt springs of 
the country were first made available for the pro- 








duction of salt, and in a short time yielded not only 
a sufficient supply of this valuable article for home 
consumption, but also large quantities for exporta- 
tion to Russia. 

Thus already, in the commencement of the sev- 
enteenth century, Russian enierprise had wrought 
a great change in many of the inhospitable wilds 
of Siberia. The country produced the necessaries 
of life; the warm and fertile regions were able to 
supply the wants of the less-favored districts ; and 
by the reciprocal interchange of produce, a lively 
is@2rnal trade was created, and went on increasing. 
The external commerce being still limited to 
peltry, fossil, ivory, castoreum, agaric, and some 
few more articles, was not, however, very exten- 
sive. In 1632, the first iron ore was discovered 
near the river Niza, and the forges which were 
soon afterwards erected in this locality proved a 
great benefit, for thenceforward it was no longer 
necessary to bring from Russia the iron required 
fur the consumption of the colonists ; but the most 
important mines of Siberia were not discovered 
until tle end of the seventeenth and the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and the mining opera- 
tions were carried on with very little success until 
Peter the Great, with that energy which character- 
ized all his proceedings, gave an immense impetus 
to this branch of industry. Tne explorations in the 
mountains of the Ural and the Altai were continued 
during the whole of the eighteenth century; but in 
consequence of the management and working of the 
mines being intrusted to unskilful hands, they 
gradually declined, until, in 1706, the Scottish 
general, Gascoigne, who was invited by the Rus- 
sian government to undertake the direction of them, 
reéstablished order and prosperity. Among other 
measures of Peter the Great which have been dif- 
ferently judged by his admirers and his detractors, 
—the former attributing them to a wise and far- 
sighted policy, the latter to a cruel and vindictive 
spirit—was one which, whatever the motive, gave 
a very great impetus to industry in Siberia. This 
was the transplanting thither of a considerable 
number of the Swedish prisoners who, during his 
wars with Charles X11., had fallen into his hands. 
These unfortunate men, being left to their own 
resources, were obliged to exert themselves in 
every way to gain a livelihood ; and as they were 
generally greatly superior to the population among 
which they were thrown, their talents and aequire- 
ments soon opened up new fields of industry. Ac- 
cording to the accounts of a contemporary writer * 
there were, in the year 1714, no less than 9000 
Swedish officers and non-commissioned officers in 
Siberia, who earned their bread by their Jabor ; 
but as mere manual labor was very badly paid, 
those among the exiles who possessed mechanical 
or other practical knowledge endeavored to turn it 
to account. The amelioration in their position 
which they thus obtained acted as a spur upon the 
others, and thus superior handicrafis, arts, manu- 
factures, and schovls, were established in the 
deserts of Siberia. Among the eight hundred 
Swedish exiles who were ordered to inhabit the 
town of Tobolsk, there were gold and silversmiths, 
turners, joiners, shoemakers, tailors, and card 
manufacturers, who all recommenced their former 
trades ; while some founded manufactories of gold 
and silver tissues, and others endeavored to gain a 
living as schoolmasters and musicians, and also by 
trade. The articles produced by the Swedes were 


* Weber, Das Veranderte Russland. 
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in many cases of exquisite workmanship, and were 
soon distributed for sale and sought even throughout 
European Russia; and thus Siberia, which a few 
years previously received even the first necessaries 
of life from Russia, then already exported articles 
of luxury to that country. 

Being on one side bounded by unnavigable seas, 
on another by insurmountable mountain barriers, 
Siberia is, by its geographical position, in a great 
measure excluded from commercial intercourse 
with other nations except through the medium of 
the Russian territories ; and, by becoming a colo- 
nial dependency of Russia, she has obtained not 
only large markets for her raw produce, but also 
the many advantages which flow from the extensive 
transit-trade of Russia with China. In return, the 
trade and industry of Siberia, though subjected to 
the same restrictions as those of Russia, are 
not shackled by any of those extraordinary measures 
which sometimes impede the development of the 
resources of the colony for the supposed benefit of 
the mother country ; and the inhabitants in every 
respect enjoy the same social and political rights 
as those of Russia Proper, with the additional 
blessing of being exempt from serfdom, the curse 
of the latter country. Indeed, the whole of 
Northern Asia is the theatre of a bustling and 
happy commercial and industrial activity, of which 
those who never think of Siberia except as the 
great and dismal prison-house of Russia, have very 
little conception. 

The Siberian trade is chiefly in the hands of 
natives of Russian extraction, but is also carried on 
by Tatars and Bokharians, established in the larger 
cities on the Russian frontiers and in Siberia. 
The greater number of these merchants travel 
themselves with their goods through the country, 
visiting in succession all the great fairs, and 
generally exchanging goods for goods—disposing 
in one place of what they have obtained in another ; 
and thus turning their capital perhaps ten times 
during an absence sometimes of several years 
spent in dangerous and difficult voyages. In many 
cases, however, the merchants of the various towns 
and provinces meet in some one of the great com- 
mercial marts of the country, there exchange their 
goods for others which they can dispose of at home, 
and then return thither direct. 

The governments of Perm and Orenburg, both 
intersected by the Ural Mountains, which form the 
natural boundary between Europe and Asia, are as 
it were the fore-courts to Siberia Proper, their 
geographical position and natural features offering 
immense advantages for the transit-trade between 
Europe and Asia. The chief seat of the inland 
transit-trade is Irbit, in which place an annual fair 
is held in spring, which is visited by an immense 
concourse of Russian and Tatar merchants from all 
quarters of the empire. From the more northern 
parts of Siberia they bring peltry ; from the smelt- 
ing-works in the immediate vicinity, copper and 
iron; from Moscow, Archangel, and other places, 
European goods, principally cotton, woollen, and 
linen tissues, and coffee, sugar, wine, and spices ; 
from Orenburg and Astrakhan they bring the 

roduce of Bokhara, Persia, and India; and from 
Kiakhta, the produce of China. To enable our 
readers to form an idea of the extent of business 
carried on at this fair, it will suffice to state that 
the value of the goods brought to Irbit in 1840, was 
calculated at 42,813,001 paper rubles.* It is in- 
deed second in importance only to the fair of Nijni 


* Reden Das Thaiserreich Russland, &c. 
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Novgorod, whither the merchants of Siberia also 
repair, bringing with them immense quantities of 
eltry and of the divers articles of trade obtained at 
iakhta, and where they likewise furnish them- 
selves with many of the articles of European 
produce in demand in their country, and which 
they transport into the interior on sledges. 

Besides Irbit, every town in Siberia has its 
yearly or half-yearly fair, between which the 
merchants are almost constantly in motion. In 
Tobolsk, the former capital of Western Siberia, 
they gather at different periods of the year, their 
arrival and departure being regulated by the nature 
of their goods, and the ultimate point of their 
destination. In spring arrive the merchants from 
Russia who have visited the fair of Irbit, and await 
in Tobolsk the breaking up of the ice, in order to 
continue, partly by river navigation, their journey 
to the more distant parts of the country. The 
merchants coming from the interior, and par- 
ticularly those from Irkutsk, the capital of Eastern 
Siberia, and from the Chinese frontiers, arrive, on 
the contrary, towards the close of summer ; while 
the merchant-caravans from Bokhara and the land 
of the Kalmuks make their entry at the beginning 
of winter. In Berezov, Jeniseisk, and Yakutsk, 
the busy scene of the fair is diversified by the 
presence of Surjanesi Ostjacks, Woguls, Yakuts, 
Samoyedes, al other nomade or half-savage 
people, who repair to these cities to exchange’ the 
produce of the chase for flour, brandy, tobacco, tea, 
and other necessaries of life. In Jeniseisk, situated 
in the centre of the country, the merchants from 
the four quarters of Siberia meet, and frequently 
make an exchange of their goods, each party being 
thus enabled to return direct homewards. But in 
most cases these intrepid men carry their goods 
from one extremity of this immense continent to 
another, braving in the pursuit of their vocation 
difficulties, dangers, and fatigues, of which persons 
living in more favored climes can have but a slight 
conception. In Siberia, indeed, distances are 
measured by a very different standard from what 
we are accustomed to in Europe, even in the lands 
of railway and steam. The merchants travelling 
between Kiakhta and Irbit traverse twice a year 
a distance of 3800 wersts ; and a village situated at 
a distance of 500 or 600 wersts of a town is spoken 
of as being in the vicinity of the latter. In Yakutsk 
the traders arrive in summer, and either spend the 
winter in the town, or disperse among the villages 
of the neighboring nomade hordes. Hence the 
produce of Europe and China are distributed to the 
most eastern parts of Siberia. It is not, however, 
usual for the merchants to enter into direct trans- 
actions with the nomade hunting populations, 
almost the whole of the lucrative trade in furs 
being carried on by means of the Siberian Cos- 
sacks, who are intrusted with the levying of the 
government tribute, and who are better able to 
encounter the innumerable difficulties connected 
with this traffic, as they are acquainted with the 
language and habits of the divers races and tribes, 
and inured to the hardships and fatigues of jour- 
neys, during which they are sometimes obliged to 
traverse hundreds of wersts on foot, dragging after 
them small sledges, laden with their provisions and 
with their stock in trade. There are, however, 
instances of Russian merchants who have not feared 
to encounter the perils of such journeys, and who 
have penetrated as far as Anadurskoi Ostrog, the 
utmost north-eastern dwelling-place of the nomade 
tribes 

In South-Eastern Siberia, the great centre of 
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commercial activity is Irkutsk—in point of situa- 
tion, number of inhabitants, and every social 
advantage, the first city of the country. Though 
Kiakhta, on the Chinese frontier, the place author- 
ized by the Chinese government for the commerce 
between China and Russia, is the real seat of this 
trade, the fact of Irkutsk being the chief entrepdt 
for the goods exchanged there gives rise to a great 
amount of business, in addition to which the prin- 
cipal transactions of Kiakhta are effected by the 
merchants of Irkutsk. The non-resident merchants 
having business at Kiakhta generally arrive in 


fall of the snow, which is to facilitate their further 
journey. Others arrive in the middle of winter by 
= of Tomsk and Krasnojarsk. 

he modes of transport for men and goods in 
Siberia vary according to the different localities. 
The large rivers which intersect the country, and 
most of which are partially navigable in summer, 
would, it might be supposed, be eagerly resorted 
to as a most desirable means of communication on 
so vast a continent. But the natural capabilities 
of the country in this respect are but little culti- 
vated ; and the river navigation is at present in so 
primitive a state, that land-carriage is in general 
preferred, in spite of the immense distances to be 
traversed. In these cases the means of conveyance 
are either carriages or sledges, drawn in some 
localities by horses, in others by reindeer, and in 
others again bydogs. Insome parts of the country 
eamels are used as beasts of burden, and oxen for 
draught, while in others the goods are transported 
on the shoulders of men. 
the winter covers the country in its length an 
breadth that renders the Jand-communication, gen- 
erally speaking, so excellent. But the snow is not 
everywhere present in equal quantities, and spread 
over the plains in that smooth and uniform manner 
which is necessary to enable the sledges to glide 
over the surface with that ease and swiftness which 
so peculiarly facilitate the transport of heavy goods. 
In some localities, where the natural features of 
the country give rise to powerful and constant cur- 
rents of air, the snow is swept completely away 
from the open plains, and driven together in im- 
mense masses in the surrounding ravines, and up 
the rocky declivities enclosing the bruad valleys. 
In these cases, if the road follows the course of a 
river, the sledges pass along on its ice-bound 
waters, and no inconvenience is experienced ; but 
otherwise they have to be dragged along the frozen 
earth, to the great discomfiture of men and horses. 
In other places it is the accumulation of snow, 
particularly in the early winter, before it has been 
frozen into so compact a mass as to offer a smooth 
and hard surface, which presents the chief diffi- 
culty. Some notion of the difficulties of travelling 
and transporting goods in Siberia may be formed 
fiom Mr. Cottrell’s description of the manner in 
which this impediment is got over on the route 
from Irkutsk to Kiakhta, along which the caravans 
are obliged to pass at those periods of the year 
when the ice of the Baika] Sea is not yet suffi- 
ciently strong to bear the heavily-laden sledges, 
though passengers may pass in safety across its 
bosoin :— 


From the beginning of November—that is, for two 
months—they (the caravans) are obliged to make this 
détour, and the expense is much more considerable, 
although by no means proportionate to the labor of 
the conductors. The snow in the mountains begins to 
fall in August, and by November it is generally 





It ts the snow which d | there is no real danger. When the cracks are small, 


| the horses jump over them without stopping ; when 
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six feet deep. The mode of clearing it away, it not 
being yet sufficiently frozen to make a solid surface to 
pass over, is troublesome enough. They first dig out 
@ passage of a certain number of wersts, and. turn 
their horses into it, and then make them gallop up and 
down, backwards and forwards, to consolidate and 
harden the snow, and then fasten large branches of 
fir to an empty sledge, of which they make a sort of 
harrow, and with this they clear awsy the snow from 
the sides. Having performed this preliminary opera- 
tion, they harness a long string of horses to the 
machine, which, from constantly passing and re- 


D , | passing, by degrees make a good road, wide enough - 
Irkutsk in autumn by water, and await there the | ae bn. : . 


for their sledges to go easily through. These, loaded 
with merchandise, follow in a line, one after the 
other, to the end of the road, which has thus been 
rendered passable. They then begin afresh with 
another such passage, and so on till the whole is got 
over. Each traineau at this season carries at most 
fifteen poods. The first of them does not accomplish 
more than ten wersts a day ; those that follow, when 
the road is consolidated as much as in ordinary 
travelling, about forty wersts. 

The passage across the Baikal, which is preferred 
when practicable, has on the other side its peculiar 
difficulties, but which are surmounted with the same 
intrepidity and perseverance. The passage in sledges 
on the ice is agreeable and rapid ; the point where it is 
crossed is not quite sixty wersts, which is sometimes 
performed in two hours and a half, and the view of 
the surrounding mountains is imposing and majestic. 
There are occasionally fissures in the ice, and par- 
ticularly in the spring, when the season approaches 
for its dissclution, which must be formidable to an 
unhabituated traveller ; but as the horses and their 
drivers are thoroughly practised in getting over them, 


they are large, planks are laid across, so as to form 
a bridge, which is made and unmade in an instant— 
the planks being carried for the purpose, and dragged 
behind the sledge. If the fissures are too large even 
for this, a bridge is made of large blocks of ice, which 
they cut off on the side of the opening, and the 
driver, with a sort of leaping pole, jumps over the 
chasm. He then fastens on other similar blocks from 
the opposite side. The bridge is clearly none of the 
most secure ; but the horses are unharnessed, and 
passed over first, and then the carriage is pulled over 
as rapidly as possible by ropes. Sometimes it occurs 
that a horse, going at full speed, is all of a sudden 
enfoncé in the ice, which, instead of cracking, has 
become soft and porous ; the driver in that case jumps 
on his back with great quickness, crawls over him, 
disengages him in an instant from the sledge, and as 
he is blown, pulls him out by main force before he 
has time to struggle and sink deeper in the icy bog. 
In order to blow him more effectually, he throws a 
slip-knot round his neck, and draws it as tight as 
possible, so as to deprive him of the little breath he 
had remaining. Having lugged him out, he harnesses 
him again as quick as lightning, and the whole opera- 
tion does not take more time than it does to relate the 
manner of extracting him. 


The manner in which the corn, brandy, marine 
stores, &c., for the yearly provisioning of Okhotsk 
is conveyed from Yakutsk to this place, is another 
striking instance of the indefatigable perseverance 
with which the difficulties of intercommunication 
are overcome. ‘The provisions and goods of all 
kinds are conveyed in leathern sacks, each contain- 
ing a certain fixed weight, and slung pannier-wise 
across the backs of the hardy Yakut horses, which: 
are qualified for the journey they have to perform: 
by their strength of bone and muscle, and by their 
sagacity in discovering their own provender in 
winter, when they scrape away with their hoofs 
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the snow which covers the ground, and feed upon 
the grass which grows beneath. Eleven of these 
animals, with their burdens, are generally confided 
to the care of one man, who mounts the first horse, 
and drags after him the others marching in a line, 
they being attached to one another by a horse-hair 
rope fastened round the neck of the leader, and 
passed under the belly and tied to the tail of each 
of the others. In this way the procession moves 
on very well as long as it encounters no quagmires ; 
but these are of frequent occurrence on the road, 
and each time one of the horses sinks in the marshy 
ground, the conductor is obliged to dismount, to 
unload all the horses, to seek for them a path 
which affords a surer footing, then to fetch the 
baggage, generally weighing together twenty-five 
hundred weight, and to reload the horses, in order 
to repeat, perhaps a few hundred yards off, the 
same operation; and so on to the end of the jour- 
ney, which it takes him a month to perform. 

In the cities of Siberia it is not only customary 
to concentrate the commercial transactions of the 
year within the short period of time during which 
the yearly or half-yearly fairs take place, but the 
great business of traffic and barter is further limited 
to an allotted space: it being usual for all the 
merchants of a city to have their shops and ware- 
houses under one and the same roof. The great 
annual fairs here, like those of Europe, have origi- 
nated in church festivals, which, being held in 
honor of the patron saints of the localities, caused 
great concourses of people, and were taken advan- 
tage of by traders fur the easy and speedy disposal 
of their goods. The custom of concentrating all 


the traffic within a given space is, however, of 
Fastern origin, and was by Russia adopted at a 
very early period, together with many other Ori- 


ental usages. In the cities of Siberia, as in those 
of European Russia, the gostinoi-dvor, as they term 
what among the Easterns is called a bazaar or 
caravanseral, is generally located in the centre of 
the town, and formed of four wings, enclosing a 
large square area within. On the side facing the 
street are the shops, opening into a covered arcade, 
which runs along the four sides of the building, 
and protects the purchasers from rain and sun, 
while it affords an agreeable lounge for idlers. 
Opening into the courtyards are warehouses for the 
storing of such goods as cannot find room in the 
shops; and perhaps nothing in Siberia makes a 
more striking impression on the European traveller 
than to meet in these bazaars, in the regions of 
snow and ice, in so close contact as to be embraced 
in one glance of the eye, the natural and industrial 
produce of all the varied climes of the globe. 

To the great commercial activity of which we 
have caught a glimpse, there are added in Siberia 
industrial enterprises of still greater interest, be- 
cause indicative of a higher and improving state of 
civilization. The number of manufactories through- 
out the country, exclusively of the governments of 
Perm and Orenburg, is calculated at 143, of which 
fifty-three are in the government of Tobolsk, fifiy 
in that of Irkutsk, and forty in the province of 
Tomsk. These do not, however, represent the 
whole of the manufacturing industry of the country ; 
for here, as in other countries in a similar stage of 
development, domestic manufacture is to a consider- 
able extent practised in the houses of the villagers. 
No isolated farmsteads, or habitations of other 
kinds, dot the country in Siberia: the whole of the 
population not residing in the cities is gathered in 
villages, and the inhabitants of these devote their 
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time and skill to the various branches of industry 
cultivated in the country; for agriculture being so 
greatly limited by the nature of the climate, it is 
far from absorbing the labor of the whole peasantry. 
In the neighborhood of the mines and of the smelt- 
ing ovens, the villagers who are not directly em- 
ployed in these are nevertheless indirectly engaged 
in promoting the operations by wood-cutting, char- 
coal-burning, the transport of ore from the mouth 
of the mines to the furnaces, and other occupations. 
In some villages the inhabitants occupy them- 
selves with the manufacture of sledges and wagons, 
and of various household and agricultural imple- 
ments of wood. In others, in the neighborhood of 
the linen factories, the women spin great part of 
the thread used in these. In the villages on the 
banks of the rivers the inhabitants live by fishing, 
and the various processes connected with the salt- 
ing and drying of fish; in others they carry on a 
kind of peddling trade. Some are inhabited by the 
people employed in the salt-boiling establishments ; 
others by the Cossacks, who are exempt from all 
contributions to the crown, on condition of their 
performing certain military duties; and others, 
again, by Yemtschiki, or Jamschiki, who are, like 
the others, crown peasants, but who, instead of 
paying the usual obrok, or tribute in money, are 
bound to furnish the horses required for the service 
of the post, and for the transport of goods and 
travellers throughout the empire, as also to serve 
in the character of postilions and drivers.* Among 
the Yemtschiki are included several Tatar popula- 
tions ; and though their dwellings and whole mode 
of living are miserable in the extreme, they pride 
themselves much on their ancient and noble de- 
scent. The Yemtschiki of Russian extraction are a 
lively and goud-natured race, who follow their vo- 
cation as drivers with a gusto that renders it to 
them more a pleasure than a labor. With their 
horses they live on the most amicable terms, di- 
recting them by means of affectionate and endearing 
expressions and rhymed sentences, iustead of by 
the whip, which is never used. Even the loud 
cracking of the whip, which in the north of Europe 
invariably accompanies sledge-driving, is not usual 
in Siberia; but the merry tinkling bells are here, 
as in the former countries, attached to the horses, 
persons of rank and importance being distinguished 
by the size of these bells. 

Besides being the centres of the commerce and 
industry of the country, the cities of Siberia are of 
course likewise the centres of all the other arts of 
civilization ; and European refinement and mental 
cultivation are here frequently found in connection 
with primitive simplicity of manner and open- 
hearted hospitality. Muropéan luxury reigns in 
the houses of the highest and wealthiest officials, 
and their balls and literary evening parties are by 
some travellers described as recalling to the mind 

* In Western Siberia, as in Russia Proper, a gov- 
ernment or crown posthouse is generally attached to 
every station ; and here the traveller will always find 
the horses and drivers required, ready for his service, 
the whole being under the superintendence of a gov- 
ernment employé. In Eastern Siberia, however, the 
crown posthouses, which are generally buildings of 
superior pretensions, are of rare occurrence, being 
only established in the towns. The village post- 
houses differ little from the ordinary peasant houses : 
and as the government employés are only attached to 
the crown posthouses on those stations where none 
such exist, the starostas, or village elders, are in- 
trusted with the direction of the Yemtschiki, and of 
all matters connected with the conveyance of letters, 
goods, and passengers. 
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the elegance and animation of Parisian society. | the better houses, one bedstead may sometimes be 
But in the dwellings of the citizens in general the | found, which is then generally reserved for the 
simplicity of the old Russian manners and customs | guest, invited or uninvited. The latter are in 
prevails. Here common wooden chairs and tables, | Siberia not of unfrequent occurrence, for the coun- 
and large presses containing the household linen, | | try is still in so primitive a state that inns do not 
&c., ranged around the room, form the whole ameu- | exist, and the stranger who means to sojourn for 
blement ; while the pictures of saints stuck on the! any time in town or village is, if he have no pre- 
walls, and the shining brass samawar* placed on a | vious connections on the spot, quartered by the 
shelf, form the sole ornaments. ‘ authorities on some one of the inhabitants. e is 
The houses of the wealthier among the Russo-| not, however, the less hospitably treated, nor is he 
Siberian merchants sometimes consist of one story, | | looked upon otherwise than in the honored and 
sometimes of two, the lower being raised on a/ sacred character of a guest; for even the poorest 
foundation about eight feet from the ground. The | | among the Siberian hosts would be ashamed to de 
stepson the outside of the house, leading to the; mand payment, though they do look forward to 
first and also to the second story, if there be one, | | some small present as compensation for the expenses 
are generally covered over ; and under these steps | | they ineur. ‘The fact of a stranger having once 
is sometimes a door leading into a rather dark and! been hospitably received by a family gives him a 
partly subterranean chamber, which, being the | claim upon the hospitality of that family at any 
warmest in the house, is appropriated by the head | future peried. For a mere night's lodging it is not 
of the family. Here the samawar is steaming away | | usual to disturb the inmates of private dwellings, and 
on the table the whole day Jong—for tea-drinking | travellers therefore frequently spend the nights in 
is the constant solace of the Siberians of al] classes | their kibitkas, or covered sledges, in which a com- 
and all nations ; and here other merchants—gener- | | fortable bed is spread. But if the stranger present 
ally men of much intelligence and varied knowledge | himself at the hut of the poorest peasant, even in 
—drop in through the day, to talk over with the host | the middle of the night, he is pretty sure of meet- 
the commercial topics of the moment, or to while; ing with a hearty welcome, of being invited to 
away their leisure hours with relating or listening | warm himself upon the large oven, and of being 
to the accounts of experience made and adventures | | tegaled with the best cheer the house contains. 
encountered on the long and perilous journeys so Good-humor, great friendliness of disposition, and 
frequently undertaken ‘by their class. It has been | much courtesy of demeanor, seem indeed to be prev- 
observed by travellers that the unfavorable condi- | alent characteristics among the Siberians, even of 
tions of existence against which the Siberians have | the poorest classes ; and these qualities have exer- 
to contend, far from rendering them dull and in- | cised an influence on the language of the eountry, 
different, on the contrary serve as stimulants to! in which peculiar terms of politeness and endear- 
their intellect ; and the men of science who have | ment abound. 
of late years visited Siberia have been surprised to | ‘The houses in the towns of Siberia are generally, 
find, even in the most desolate regions, a lively in- |and those in the villages universally, of wood— 
terest in the theoretical objects of their mission, and | wooden walls being considered best calculated to 
intelligent habits of observation, which proved very | keep out the cold. In the towns the timber-beams 
useful to them. It has indeed been suggested that | are clothed on the outside with planks, and painted 
the intellectual superiority of many of the Russian | some light and cheerful color ; in the peasant houses, 
Siberians, even in humble life, is perhaps not only | on the contrary, no pains are taken to disguise the 
owing to the constant strugg gles in which they are | roughly-hewn blocks of which they are constructed. 
engaged against the powers of nature, but may also | In the towns also, several of which are noted for 
in some measure be attributed to the blood which | the width and regularity of their streets, and the 
flows in their veins ; for among the progenitors of | stateliness of their public buildings, glass of native 
this people may be counted many of the most dis- | manufacture is generally used for the windows; 
tinguished statesmen and generals of Russia, who | but in the villages the transparent mica or tale, 
have expiated in these dreary regions the short | known by the name of Russian glass, and which is 
dream of a too-adventurous ambition, or the crime | principally obtained from the mines in the govern- 
of having displeased a capricious and all-powerful | ment of Jeniseisk, is in general use; in those fur- 
sovereign, or of having over-topped rivals of equal | thest north, however, even this is an unusual Juxury, 
pretensions. Such men cannot have remained with-| and is frequently superseded by the transparent 





out some influence onthe populations among which 
they were thrown ; and though, whatever the pre- 
vious rank of the exile, his offspring born in Siberia 
helong to the inferior classes, the superior cultiva- 
tion of the fathers must, nevertheless, in some 
measure influence the minds of the children, even 
in spite of the mother being in many instances not 
only of inferior rank but of inferior race ; for in 
these regions the blood of the most ancient nobility 
of Russia has probably been frequently intermixed 
with that of the aborigines. 

Towards nightfall the upper rooms in the Siberi- 
an houses are heated to what is by Europeans con- 
sidered an excessive degree, particularly for sleep- 
ing apartments, and the whole family lie down for 
their night's rest on mattresses spread on the floor, 
having for covering light woollen blankets only. In 


* A kind of urn, in which the water for the tea is 
boiled on the table. 





skins of various fishes, and in some localities even 
by blocks of ice. ‘The Russian villages, (by which 
we mean those inhabited by natives of Russian ex- 
traction,) and particularly those in the Barabinski 
Steppes, the best cultivated part of Sibera, in many 
instances present an appearance of well-being must 
gratifying to the beholder—the well-built houses, 
with balconies running round them, and standing 
in the midst of enclosed court-yards, affording a 
picture of much comfort. In the villages, the in- 
habitants of which are occupied with mining or 
charcoal burning, or other non-agricultural avoca- 
tions, there are small enclosed patches of ground 
attached to the houses, in which vegetables are 
cultivated for the use of the family. 

The interior of a Siberian peasant’s dwelling 
rarely contains more than two rvoms, and very 
frequently only one, divided into two compartments, 
an upper and a lower, the former being reached by 
a kind of primitive ladder, made of small blocks of 
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wood, placed one above another against the wall in 
one corner of the room. The upper compartment, 
as the warmest, servesas sleeping apartment for the 
whole family, who, like those of the higher classes, 
lie upon the floor on sheepskins, or on their own 
fur or sheepskin pelisses. The lower room is in a 
great measure occupied by the huge brick stove or 
oven, called palata, which serves to heat the house, 
and also for cooking, and on which the oldest male 
inhabitants of the dwelling are generally, during 
the hours of rest, found stretched at full length, 
enjoying the genial heat. Such a stove and a 
samawar are always found even in the poorest 
hovel. Wooden benches placed along the walls, 
together with a kind of stand for the torches of 
lighted pine or birchwood, with which these hum- 
ble dwellings are illuminated at night, constitute 
the rest of the furniture, and a bathroom, for the 
usual Russian steam-bath, is frequently attached to 
the dwelling. Thereare villages, notwithstanding, 
which convey the idea of extreme misery and 
degradation ; while the yurtes or huts of the abo- 
rigines of various denominations afford an insight 
into the habits of populations but little removed 
from the savage state. Some of the villages, par- 
ticularly such as are situated on the banks of rivers 
or brooks, are rendered peculiarly disgusting by 
heaps of manure, which, instead of being used to 
fertilize the fields, is driven together to form a kind 
of dike between the village and the river, and in 
summer breeds such quantities of vermin, that one 
must be a Siberian to be able to live under their 
attacks. Cleanliness does not, indeed, belong to 
the virtues of the Siberian peasant, and his ideas 
of the uses of manure seem peculiarly perverse, it 
being customary throughout the country to burn 
Manure in order to purify the air, whenever a 
locality is threatened with an outbreak of the epi- 
demic called the Siberian Plague, by which great 
havoc is made, particularly in the Barabinski 
Steppes, the malady attacking alike men and 
animals. The Tatar villages, though generally | 
very miserable, are distinguished by a more attrac- 
tive feature, there being invariably in the imme- 
diate vicinity of each a small grove, forming the 
cemetery of the population. 

However low in the scale of civilization the 
population may be, yet the cheerful bustle in the 
streets of a Siberian village, particularly when the 
Yemtschiki are busy with a long train of arriving 
or departing sledges, and the songs and dances 
with which time is wiled away in the social even- 
ing meetings, which are always taking place in 
some house or other, even in the poorest village, 
prove that the amount of mere animal gratification 
sufficient for the happiness of man in his unculti- 
vated state is not wanting there. As regards the 
Sclavonic population of Siberia, their manners and 
customs are those of Russia Proper, with this dif- 
ference only, that in Siberia they appear more in 
their primitive purity, having been preserved un- 
mixed as a legacy from the earliest colonists, while 
in Russia many of the ancient customs have been 
partially superseded, or mixed up with others of 
foreign importation. Among the evidences which 
prove the tenacity with which the Russian race 
clings to the past, may be instanced the fact that 
the Danish goods sold in the gastinoi-dvor at 
Tobolsk, are still designated by the name of Vari- 
engian wares—the very name which they bore in 
the markets of Russia at the time of Rurik ; while 
the same is also testified by the strange mixture of 
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which still prevail ameng the population. Fore- 
most in importance among the customs are those 
connected with the marriage ceremonies, which 
are here always preceded by four distinct stages of 
courtship, if it may so be termed, in which the 
swachi—a kind of female deputy suitors, who, 
throughout the Russian empire, are employed as 
matrimonial agents—play a prominent part. The 
first ceremony is called swidanie, or the first meet- 
ing, and on this occasion the elected maiden, led 
by the swacha, is shown to the suitor from afar. 
The next stage is the smotrienie, or nearer behold- 
ing, for which purpose the suitor is introduced by 
the swacha to the family of the maiden, by accept- 
ing which introduction he does not, however, bind 
himself to continue his suit. But if the maiden 
stand the test of the two interviews, then follows 
the rukobotie—literally, the folding of hands, what 
we would term the betrothal—and which, being 
performed in the presence of witnesses, is consid- 
ered binding. After this comes the diewischnik, or 
maiden festival, in which the young friends of the 
bride are the actors. Having been regaled with 
tea, cedar nuts, and wine, the maidens, under the 
leadership of the swacha, sing in chorus certain 
ancient wedding-songs, in which the bride is com- 
pared to a swan, a govse, a duck, or some other 
aquatic bird, about to be torn away from its beloved 
element, and much wailing and lamentation at her 
fate is expressed. The whole day having been 
spent in this manner, towards evening ensues the 
important ceremony of the loosening of the tresses, 
which takes place in the presence of the bride- 
groom, and by which the cessation of the bride’s 
state of independence is symbolized ; for married 
women never appear without some kind of head- 
gear which entirely conceals their hair, while un- 
married women wear theirs hanging in tresses 
down the back. During the marriage ceremony, 
which takes place in church, the bride and bride- 
groom each place one foot upon a piece of carpet 
spread out between them, while two relatives, 
chosen for the occasion, hold over their heads 
metal crowns. The ceremony is concluded by the 
whole party walking in procession round the altar, 
the crowns being still held above the heads of bride 
and bridegroom. When the new-married pair 
have returned to the paternal roof, then follows 
what is termed ‘ the blessing with the image of 
the saint,’ which consists in the parents placing 
on the head and shoulders of the newly-wedded pair 
the image of the saint which is to be installed in 
their new home. After this the same ceremony is 
gone through with a dish of salt and a loaf of 
bread 

In general society young maidens are expected 
to maintain a respectful silence, because of being in 
the presence of their elders. Seated demurely 
round the room—their young and pretty faces being 
looked upon as forming part of its decoratiuns— 
they are, however, allowed to amuse themselves 
with cracking nuts, and for this reason nuts are in 
some parts of Siberia a called ‘* conversa- 
tions’ (rosgowarki). ‘There are, however, many 
occasions besides the one mentioned above when 
the maidens are the chief actors in the entertain- 
ments. Such are the posedienki, or evening meet- 
ings, particularly much prized among the poorer 
classes. When the shades of evening have inter- 
rupted all out-door labors, the men repair tu their 
humes, and, having taken up their station on the 
brick stove, there give themselves up to the pleas- 
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ures of rest and idleness, and can very rarely be in- 
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duced to stir abroad until midnight, wher they are 
to go out to look after the horses. In the mean 
while the maidens, with a view to economizing their 
torches, and also from a love of sociability, assem- 
ble in the house of some wealthy neighbor, and 
there spend the evening with working and singing. 
The songs which are sung on those and many 
other occasions are highly descriptive of the man- 
ners and customs of the country. In one of the 
posedienki songs, for instance, the maidens com- 
plain of the torches giving so little light that their 
Meeting must come to an end, and express their 
suspicions that their inhospitable host has on pur- 
pose moistened the friendly torches; until one of 
their companions confesses that she is the guilty 
one, being impatient to go and meet her lover, who 
is waiting for her. There are other evening 
assemblies called Wetscherinki, which are more 
exclusively devoted to pleasure, and which, in 
winter in particular, are often substituted fur the 
posedienki. In these the choral songs serve as 
accompaniments to pantomimic dances, in which 
the young men of the village also take places, 


- while the elders look on from the top of the stove. 


On these occasions the maidens, seated on the 
wooden benches ranged round the room, sing in 
chorus, while some of their number, standing up, 
form a ring round a couple placed in the middle of 
the room. The maidens forming the ring first move 
in slower or quicker steps, according to the rhythm 
of the music, around the pair; and then standing 
still, join in the chorus, while the maiden and the 
young man placed in the middle, commence per- 
forming in representing, in a pantomimic dance, the 
subject treated of in the song. Thus in one song 
a postilion is introduced, who, having been repeat- 
edly in the next town, each time brings back with 
him rich presents, in the hope of winning by them 
the heart of his beloved. The dancer then shows 
how he has presented each gift on a silver dish, 
and his partner how the proud maiden rejects it, 
and throws it at his feet. The gifts are in the song 
named as shoes, rings, ribbons, and other articles 
of female apparel; but in the dance a colored 
handkerchief, deposited by the young man on the 
shoulder of his partner, and by her carried back and 
thrown on the ground at his feet, represents them 
all. Between each act of the performance the 
chorus expresses the sympathy of all ‘* well-mean- 
ing people” with the sufferings of the rejected 
lover. At length the young postilion returns from 
a last visit to the city, and brings with him a silken 
whip, which he presents to his beloved, and which, 
being the symbol of an honorable matrimonial pro- 
posal, is accepted by her and rewarded with a kiss, 
which is by the dancing maiden conscientiously 
bestowed upon her partner. Sometimes the 
balalaika, a kind of cithar, much in use among the 
Russian peasantry, is also played by some young 
men, as an accumpaniment to the dancing and 
singing. 

In Siberia, as elsewhere, it is Christmas in par- 
ticular that is a time of rejoicing and social merri- 
ment. Then the snow facilitates the meeting of 
friends dwelling at a distance from each other, 
(people coming sometimes two hundred and fifty 
wersts to a party,) and is made to contribute in 
various ways to the enjoyment of the inhabitants. 
During the twelve days from Christmas-day to 
Twelfth Night, town and village are in a turmoil 
of amusement. In the morning, races in sledges 
take place, either on the ice of the river, if there be 
one in the vicinity, or on the snow-covered streets 








of the village—a smooth pathway, bordered by 
branches of evergreen, being in each case prepared 
for the sledges. Within the open sledges are 
seated the maidens, clad in their bright-colored 
holiday dresses, and singing in chorus appropriate 
songs, in which the young men on horseback join 
while galloping their horses alongside the sledges 
and urging the drivers to excite theirs to the utmost 
speed. Down the village street the procession 
moves, with a swiftness which would keep pace 
with a steam locomotive, the bells on the horses 
tinkling merrily, the dogs barking and scampering 
after it, the old men and women in the doors cheer- 
ing and laughing, and the whole presenting a 
picture of simple-hearted enjoyment most pleasing 
to behold. Another of these winterly amusements 
are the so-called Russian mountains, which it is 
customary to imitate at the fairs and other holiday 
makings in Western Europe, but which here bear 
but a slight resemblance to the originals. These 
ice mountains are in preference erected on the 
frozen waters of the rivers or streams, and are 
constructed of boards made to form an inclined 
plane, the perpendicular height of which, at the 
highest point, is sometimes thirty feet. Upon 
these boards are then laid blocks of ice, which, 
water having been thrown over them, freeze over 
night into a smooth and compact mass, inclining 
gradually till it meets the frozen surface of the river. 
The ice-mountain thus erected is hedged in with 
evergreens, which in those parts of the country 
whither Chinese influences have penetrated, are 
further decorated with lamps of colored paper. 
The small sledges used for the purpose of gliding 
down the plain, and which are so low as to permit 
of the persozis seated in them touching the ice with 
their hands, are carried up to the top of the moun- 
tain by steps constructed at the back. The person 
who is to descend then seats himself in his vehicle ; 
and, the impetus being given, he endeavors, with 
his arms thrown, and his hands cased in thick skin 
gloves, and pressed against the ice, to keep the 
sledge in the middle of the path, so as not to be 
impeded in his descent. Many a trial is required 
before proficiency is attained ; but the failures con- 
tribute as much to the amusement as the successful 
descents, and men and women—for both sexes take 
part in the sport—bear their mishaps with equal 
good-humor. When great dexterity has been 
attained in descending in a sledge, then, to render 
the matter more difficult, a simple piece of wood or 
a fox-skin is substituted, and the very ambitious 
even undertake the descent standing upright. 

The evenings at Christmas time are spent in 
dancing, singing, and with games of various kinds, 
among which such as are believed to prognosticate 
of the future are particularly in favor. In the 
villages, it is generally in the house of the richest 
inhabitant that the party assembles; for here a 
large barrel of a beverage, to which the name of 
beer is given, is broached on Christmas-day, and 
placed in the middle of the floor, for each guest 
who enters to serve himself. This su-called beer 
is made expressly for festive occasions, and consists 
of an opaque brown oily fluid, which is rendered 
still thicker by a quantity of oat husks swimming 
about in it. Uninviting and unpalatable as this 
beverage seems to Europeans, it is in high repute 
among the Siberian peasants, whose potations of 
this, as well as of the corn spirit, which they like- 
wise prepare themselves, are deep and long. Sub- 
stantial food is not either wanting at these evenin 
meetings, the women having prepared beforehan 
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cabbage-soup, with balls of force-meat, and a kind 
of jelly made partly of the smal] gristly vertebre of 
animals, and eaten cold, with vinegar and mustard, 
which are always to be found in the Siberian 
menage. The dessert consisted of gingerbread and 
cedar-nuts. 

Among the prophesying games, those called 
Podebliudnie piesni, or dish-songs, are in particular 
favor among all classes. The maidens who desire 
to question fate deposit rings or other articles of 
jewellery in a dish, which is then covered over; 
the maidens next commence chanting a song con- 
sisting of short strophes, each of which expresses 
in symbolical terms some prophecy bearing upon 
matrimony. While the prophecies are being 
chanted, the matrons of the party extract from the 
dish the articles deposited therein, and the strophe 
which accompanies the extraction of each article 
foretells the fate of her to whom it belongs. Some 
of these yames bear a great resemblance to such as 
are known in Europe. Such are those in which 
the oracles consulted are drops of melted wax 
allowed to drop into a vessel with water, or empty 
earthenware vessels allowed to swim in a large tub 
of water, the direction taken by them indicating the 
union or separation of the interested parties. Other 
means taken to penetrate into the secrets of the 
future have a stronger local coloring. Such is the 
podsluschiwat) or listening, which consists in the 
interpretation of certain detached words caught up 
while listening in darkness and solitude under the 
windows of some house. Upon the whole, solitude 
and stillness are in many cases considered indis- 
pensable, if the voice of fate is to be heard ; and it 
is therefore not unusual for the peasant maidens to 
creep at midnight stealthily into the bath-room, 
which is considered the favorite place of resort of 
the house-sprites, in the hope of seeing the shadowy 
form of their future husband pass by them. The 
maidens also sometimes throw themselves back- 
wards down upon the snow, and their fate in the 
coming year is prognosticated from the greater or 
less depth of the impression they make upon the 
yielding substance. 

So great are the sociable propensities of the 
Siberians, that the twelve days at the beginning 
and end of the year particularly devoted to social 
meetings are far from satisfying them; and every 
other church festival—of which there are a great 
number in the Greek church—serves as a pretext 
for feasting in company ; and it is even customary 
in some of the towns on each Sunday to escort from 
church the highest personage in the place, who, in 
return fur the compliment, treats his guests to an 
excellent Juncheon. On days of particular impor- 
tance in the calendar of the church or the state, it 
is usual in Tobolsk to pay one’s respects, after 
service, first to the archbishop, and then to all the 
civil functionaries consecutively according to their 
rank. It is on the thrifty Siberian housewives that 
falls the greatest burden of these festivals, because 
for each the church or custom prescribes a peculiar 
diet ; and in order that it may be perfectly orthodox, 
the making of each dish must be superintended by 
the mistress of the house. But then she expects 
her guests to do justice to the cheer ; and her modes 
of persuasion to those whose appetites begin to fail 
sound to European ears most ludicrous. Having 
passed through all minor forms, she at last implores 
her guests to ‘‘ make an effort,’’ ** to conquer their 
disgust ;’? expressions which indeed sometimes 
seem quite appropriate, the delicacy offered being 
a bit of raw meat. It is, however, but fair to add, 
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that this meat is prepared in a peculiar manner, 
which is said to render it really very palatable. 
Large slices of beef are in autumn hung in rows on 
a wooden machine made for the purpose, and are 
during the whole winter left thus exposed in an 
airy place to the joint influence of the frost and the 
sun. At the beginning of spring the meat is con- 
sidered in a proper state for eating, and, being cut 
in very thin slices, is handed round after tea. The 
beef thus prepared keeps fresh during the whole 
summer, and is said to be much superior to the 
meats in California, and in the Brazils, which are 
dried by the summer heat. 

From the sketch given it will be seen that though 
but thinly populated, and partially cultivated, Si- 
beria is not devoid of attractions even to the trav- 
eller traversing its extensive plains with no scien- 
ufic object in view, but merely fur the gratification 
of an intelligent curiosity. To the few natives of 
Western Europe who have visited the country, life 
in Tobolsk, Berezov, Omsk, Krasnojarsk, Barnoul, 
and Irkutsk, in particular, has indeed seemed to 
present no hardships either in the way of physical 
or intellectual privations: but the Russians feel so 
differently on this subject, that, in order to induce 
its employés to accept office in these distant parts 
of the empire, the government is obliged to have 
recourse to a peculiar system of rewards. The 
moment a Russian official oversteps the river Irtysh, 
he ascends one step in rank; and, if he dwell three 
years in the land of exile, he retains his higher 
grade on returning to the mother country. How- 
ever puerile this inducement may seem in the eyes 
of others, on the Russians it acts as a sufficient 
bribe ; for to each grade in the scale of rank are 
attached peculiar immunities, which, in the higher 
grades, even become hereditary. The cupidity, 
venality, and general want of conscientiousness of 
Russian officials, have become almost proverbial ; 
and that these vices most characterize them in Si- 
beria, even more than in European Russia, cannot 
be doubted, when we reflect what are their motives 
in seeking or accepting office here, and that they 
rarely, if ever, extend their period of office beyond 
the time prescribed for the attainment of the good 
desired. Fortunately for Siberia, however, the 
real business of these servants of the crown, who, 
with some honorable exceptions, look upon their 
sojourn in the land but as a temporary penance 
submitted to for the sake of future advantages, is 
very limited, the primitive state of society calling 
for but little administrative interference ; and thus, 
though deficient in the desire of effecting any good, 
they are unable to do much mischief. 

Independently of the regular system of convict 
colonization which has been introduced, it was 
always, and still is, customary in Russia not only 
to banish to Siberia such individuals as prove 
troublesome in any way to those in high office or 
influence, but to transplant thither, by an arbitrary 
exercise of power, and without consulting the 
wishes of those concerned, whole masses of inno- 
cent and peaceful subjects. Under a system like 
that of Russia, there are few means of tracing the 
history of such government measures as it may be 
deemed expedient to conceal ; but the traditions of 
the colonists in various parts of Siberia afford 
glimpses of the truth. One part of the Barabinski 
Steppe was redeemed from its original desert state 
by a colony of crown peasants, transplanted thither 
from the government of Kasan. Another part of 
the same steppe was converted from a desolate 
wilderness into a fertile corn-producing country by 
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the bright idea of a governor-general of Siberia, 
who persuaded the Empress Catherine to allow 
him the recruits of ane conscription for the purpose. 
To work the mines of Nertshijnsk, the Emperor 
Alexander despatched 10,000 peasants from the in- 
terior of Russia ; and all these laborers, and many 
more, in like manner forced to change their domicile, 
belong, we must remember, to a people proverbial 
for their attachment to the place of their birth, and 
whom all the advantages offered could not induce 
to emigrate voluntarily. The suffering and injus- 
tice inflicted in this way does not, however, extend 
beyond one generation, and the Siberians are not, 
as we have seen, a melancholy and morose, but, 
on the contrary, a cheerful and sociable race. 
Among the compulsory settlers in Siberia, who can 
neither be reckoned among the political exiles nor 
the convict colonists, are also various sectarian 
communities, whose religious opinions being at 
variance with the state religion, have caused them 
to be transplanted to this receptacle for all the 
divergent minds of the Russian empire, and who 
rank among the most respectable individuals in the 
heterogeneous population. 

From the reign of Peter the Great to the present 
moment, exile to Siberia as a punishment for politi- 
cal offences has been of constant recurrence, and 
most of the romance of Russian history is conected 
with the frozen steppes of that country. To enu- 
merate all the illustrious names that have swelled 
the list of exiles up to the reign of Alexander, 
would be to write the history of the innumerable 
conspiracies which at various periods have shaken 
the throne of Russia, of the cruel caprices of a race 
of absolute and unscrupulous despots, and of the 
various individual passions which, under govern- 
ments such as that of Russia, can always find means 
of making the public authorities the avengers of 
private hatreds. From the reign of Alexander up 
to the present time, sentence of exile to Siberia for 
political offences has perhaps been more frequently 
pronounced than before ; and as within this period 
the victims have mostly suffered for opinions, not 
for criminal deeds, and in many instances for opin- 
ions which, judged from the point of view of ab- 
solute right, must be pronounced to be noble and 
generous, though in opposition ‘to the reigning 
system in the country, the fate of these exiles has 
elicited the sympathy of Europe in a far higher 
degree than was ever called forth by the fall of 
court favorites, whose change of fortune was gen- 
erally caused by an inordinate and selfish ambition. 
That to the latter, life in Siberia was but a succes- 
sion of hardships, privations, and humiliations, his- 
tory affirms ; but what may be the fate of the exiles in 
the present day there are no more authentic means 
of ascertaining than the narratives of the few west 
Europeans who have visited Siberia, and the infer- 
ences which may be drawn from the general system 
of convict colonization followed in the country, and 
from the spirit which pervades society there. 

A regular system of convict colonization was 
commenced in 1754, during the reign of the Em- 


press Elizabeth, who was too tender-hearted to sign | 


the death-warrant even of the most atrocious crimi- 
nal, though she tolerated and countenanced the 
most barbarous cruelties; but it was carried on 
without any attention to the necessities of the vari- 
ous localities, and was found not to work as favor- 
ably as might be desired. The existing irregulari- 
ties having been brought to light by the census 
taken in Siberia in 1819, new regulations were 
issued in 1822; and these were further improved ! 





upon in 1840, and brought into harmony with the 
improved penal code of the country. Notwith- 
standing the energetic endeavors of Peter the Great 
to force European civilization upon his people, he 
took little pains with regard to the necessary pre- 
liminary process of humanizing the penal laws of 
the country, and the most barbarous and degrading 
punishments continued, during his and several sub- 
sequent reigns, to be inflicted on persens of all 
ranks and both sexes. ‘Torture in its most cruel 
forms was frequently applied, and the bodies of 
the criminals mutilated in the most inhuman man- 
ner, their noses and ears being cut off, and their 
tongues torn out by the root. Under the reign of 
Catherine IJ., mitigations were, however, intro- 
duced ; torture was abolished, and the nobles, as 
also the burghers of the two first guilds, were ex- 
empted from corporeal punishment. ‘The cruel and 
capricious Paul I., however, again gave to the 
world the sad and degrading spectacle of individuals 
of high social position and refined education wine- 
ing under the Jash of the executioner ; and to this 
day the knout and the cat-o’-nine-tails are reckoned 
among the instruments of correction in Russia. 
The punishments, as regulated by law at present, 
consist, according to the nature of the offence com- 
mitted, in money fines, restitution, church penitence, 
loss of office, forfeiture of privileges and of honor, 
and in corporeal punishments of various kinds and 
degrees—regarding which it is, however, expressly 
stipulated that the sentence must not contain a 
recommendation ‘* to flug without mercy,’ as was 
formerly the case—and in banishment to Siberia, 
which, in cases of heinous offences, is further 
sharpened by forced labor in the mines and manu- 
factories. Capital punishment is reintroduced, but 
for crimes of high treason only, and is even in such 
cases but very rarely applied. From the execution 
of the Cossack rebel, Pugatscher, which took place 
in Moscow in 1775, ‘fifty years elapsed before sen- 
tence of death was again pronounced in Russia, 
when five of the leaders of the insurrection of 1826, 
which had nearly deprived the Emperor Nicholas 
of the throne to which he had just succeeded, were 
sentenced to lose their life at the hands of the hang- 
man. The knout, in addition to hard labor for life 
in the mines of Siberia, is the general substitute 
for capital punishment ; and up to 1822, all crimi- 
nals under this last sentence were branded on the 
forehead, though the practice of slitting up the 
ears and nostrils, which continued in force until the 
reign of Alexander, was discontinued. In cases 
when the criminals are condemned to banishment 
for life, the sentence may be rendered still more 
rigorous by condemnation to civil death, in which 
cases alone the families of the convicts are notallowed 
to follow them into exile, and they are neither 
allowed to receive nor to write letters. 

Kasan, in which city there is a bureau of dispatch 
for exiles, is the starting-point of the detachments 
of convicts and exiles which periodically leave 
Russia for Siberia—their halting-places being in- 
dicated along the line of route by large four-winged 
wooden buildings, with yellow walls and red roofs, 
and surrounded by a stout palisade, erected at every 
post-station opposite the crown post-house. Ac- 
cording to the improved regulations of 1840, the 
convicts condemned to forced labor are not allowed 
to travel in company with the criminals of lesser 
degree destined for immediate colonization, as was 
previously the case, but are sent in separate de- 
tachments, care being also taken that several days 
shall elapse between the departures of the successive 
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detachments, so as to preclude all possibility of 
contact on the road. As far as can be judged from 
the very imperfect records which are available, the 
number of convicts transported to Siberia up to the 
year 1818 averaged 2500 yearly; but among these 
it may be presumed were not numbered the politi- 
cal exiles. In the year 1819, 3141 persons were 
transported ; in 1820, the number swelled to 405F; 
and from that period until 1823, the annual number 
was from 4000 to 5000. In 1623 a ukase was 
issued, ordering that all vagrants who had until 
then been subjected to forced labor in the fortresses 
should in future be sent to Siberia as colonists. 
This of course greatly augmented the number trans- 
ported ; and during the period of six years which 
elapsed from the date of this ukase to 1829, 64,035 
persons, or 10,067 individuals annually, were sent 
to people these uncultivated wilds. Among these, 

rsons convicted of vagrancy only were, however, 
in a great majority ; the number of criminal offenders 
condemned to hard labor amounting only to one 
seventh of the whole number. The number of 
Women in proportion to that of the men was one to 
ten. The convicts travel on foot, all being, on 
starting, supplied with clothing at the public ex- 
pense. The men walk in pairs ; but, except in cases 
of extreme criminality, are rarely burdened with 
fetters during the journey. When passing through 
towns, however, irons are generally attached to their 
ankles, and every attempt at escape is punished 
with corporeal chastisement, without any reference 
to the cause of exile or the former social position 
of the individual. To each detachment are gener- 
ally attached some wagons or sledges for the women, 
the aged, and the infirm; and these usually lead 
the van, the younger men following, and the whole 
party, commonly numbering from fifty to sixty in- 


dividuals, being escorted from station to station, by 
a detachment of the Cossacks stationed in the vil- 


lages. That a journey of several thousand wersts 
on foot, and through such a country as Siberia, 
must cause much suffering, cannot be doubted ; but 
the stations are not at very great distances from 
each other, and travellers agree in asserting that the 
ostrogs—that is, fortified places—in which the con- 
victs rest from their fatigues, afford as comfortable 
accommodation as any post-house throughout Si- 
beria; besides which the inhabitants of the towns 
and villages through which they pass, either from 
that perverse sympathy which so frequently leads 
the unthinking masses to look upon a doomed felon 
as upon a victim of oppression, or from a knowledge 
of how many sufferers fur mere opinion may be 
mixed up with the really guilty individuals in the 
troop, contribute in every way in their power to 
mitigate the hardships of their position. The officer 
commanding the escort is intrusted with the sum 
stipulated by law for the daily subsistence of each 
convict, and this must never, under any pretence, 
pass into the hands of the latter. Many tales are 
told of the barbarous treatment to which the exiles 
are subjected during their passage to their various 
places of destination ; but this, it would seem, must 
be attributed to the general brutality of the men 
forming the escort, and not to any desire in the 
government to render in an indirect way the pun- 
ishment of the condemned more severe than ex- 
pressed in the terms of the sentence; though in 
these cases, as in all others, it is of course the 
despotic character of the government in Russia 
which prevents the complaints of the oppressed from 
being heard, and thus perpetuates all abuses. 

The convicts who have committed heinous of- 
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fences, such as murder, burglary, highway robbery, 
or who have been judged guilty of high treason, 
and are banished for life and condemned to forced 
labor, are chiefly under the superintendence of the 
governor of Irkutsk, who determines whether they 
are to be employed in the mines and salt-works, or 
in the distilleries or other manufactories of the 
crown. For each of these convicts government 
allows thirty-six paper rubles yearly ; but the price 
of the necessaries of life being in Siberia so very 
low that the half of this suffices for the support of 
the convict, the other half goes to form a fund 
which, in case, afier a lapse of four or six years, he 
gives proofs of reform, is given to him to begin 
life with in some part of the wide-spread steppes 
which admits of cultivation, and where a certain 
portion of land and materials for building a house 
are assigned to him. The house must, however, 
be erected by his own Jabor, and the money laid by 
for him be applied to the purchasing of the neces- 
sary utensils and implements for commencing house- 
keeping and agricultural pursuits. From this mo- 
ment the convicts become giele adscripti in the 
strictest sense of the term, as they are, under no 
pretence whatsoever, allowed to quit the lands as- 
signed to them, or to change their condition ; thence- 
forward also they pay the capitation tax and other 
imposts in like manner as the other crown peasants 
of Siberia, and enjoy in return the same rights, 
such as they are. ‘The children of these convicts, 
born during the parents’ period of punishment, are 
bound to the soil ; but their names are not enrolled 
among those of the exiles, and the law orders that 
they shall be treated in the same manner as the 
overseers of the works. 

The second class of convicts is subdivided into 
five classes—namely, 1. Exiles sentenced to Jabor 
in the manufactories ; 2. Those sentenced to form 
part of the labor companies engaged on the public 
works ; 3. Those allowed to work at their respec- 
tive trades; 4. Those hired out as domestic servants ; 
and, 5. Those destined to become colonists. ‘The 
last-mentioned of these are at once established on 
the waste lands allotted to them, each person obtain- 
ing an area of not less than thirty acres, and being 
besides furnished with materials for building a 
house, with a cow, some sheep, agricultural imple- 
ments, and seed corn. During the first three years 
these settlers are exempted from all imposts; dur- 
ing the next seven years they pay half the usual 
amount of taxes, and, in addition to this, fifteen sil- 
ver copeks annually towards an economical fund 
erected for their benefit. After the lapse of these 
ten years they take their rank among the other 
crown peasants, and are subjected to the same bur- 
dens. Except when especially pardoned, these 
colonists are not either allowed to change their con- 
dition, or arbitrarily to quit the lands allotted to 
them. Colonization, according to this system, being 
found excessively expensive, and at the same time 
very precarious, on account of the frequent desertion 
of the colonists, who, living without families, were 
bound by no ties, was given up in 1822, but has 
since been resumed. In order to promote the 
speedy amalgamation of the convict population with 
the free population, the government bestows on 
every free woman who marries one of these colo- 
nists a donation of fifty silver rubles ; while the free 
man who takes to wife a female convict receives a 
donation of fifteen rubles. Persons enjoying the 
privileges of collecting gold from the sands of the 
government of Tomsk, and who employ convicts 
for the washings, are bound to pay, in addition to 
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the daily wages, one ruble and fifteen copeks in sil- 
ver towards the economical fund. The convicts 
employed as domestic servants are fed by their em- 
ployers, and receive in wages one silver ruble and 
ahalf per month. After eight years of such com- 
pulsory service, these exiles may also become col- 
onists, and be enrolled among the peasants of the 
crown. Convict colonists may, should the authori- 
ties deem it expedient, be allowed to work at trades 
in the towns, but they must not become members 
of corporations or guilds, and must never be con- 
sidered as being withdrawn from their condition of 
colonists. 

The convicts condemned to forced labor, and emn- 
ployed in the manufactories, are the most leniently 
dealt with of this class, their position being, indeed, 
such as to render the sentence a reward rather than 
a punishment. Inthe manufactories of Telma more 
than eight hundred convicts are employed, who re- 
ceive in wages, according to the work executed by 
them, from six to fifty rubles per month, besides 
bread flour; and their wives, who dwell in the vil- 
lage, earn from two and a half to five rubles per 
month by spinning and weaving hemp. The con- 
victs employed in manufactories, and receiving 
wages, are, however, generally such as have previ- 
ously been under stricter discipline, and are in a 
state of transition towards the position of liberated 
colonists. In several of the towns of Siberia there 
are establishments for them during the first stage 
of their punishment. In these establishments, called 
Remeslenui Dom, or the House of Trades, the con- 
victs are employed as joiners, turners, saddlers, 
wheelwrights, smiths, &c., and are housed, clothed, 
and fed at the public expense, but do not receive 
wages, their wives and children finding employ- 
ment in other ways. All orders must be addressed 
to the officers intrusted with the superintendence 
of the establishments; but persons having work 
executed there are at liberty to enter the workshops 
and to communicate directly with the different crafts- 
men, who are not chained, but are guarded by mili- 
tary. In winter the hours of labor are eight, in 
summer, twelve. The proceeds of the labor of the 
convicts go to pay the expenses of the establish- 
ment, and the surplus is applied to charitable pur- 
_ such as the building and maintenance of 

ospitals. The convict laborers in the mines of 
Ural, as well as those of Nertchynsk, dwell together 
in large barrack-like buildings, the worst criminals 
among them being alone chained ; but owing to the 
unhealthy nature of the mines, particularly those 
of Nertchynsk, their existence is a very miserable 
one. The usual term of compulsory labor in the 
mines is twenty years, at the expiration of which 
the convicts are generally established as colonists 
in the vicinity of the mines, and continue to labor 
in them, but as free laborers, receiving wages. In 
case there be at any time a scarcity of mining 
Jaborers, the authorities are at liberty to apply to 
this purpose exiles who have not been especially 
sentenced to this punishment; but in such cases 
the exiles are paid for their labor, and are not con- 
fined to the mines for more than one year, which 
counts, besides, for two years of exile. Upon the 
whole, great latitude is allowed the ceniral and 
local authorities in Siberia with regard to the em- 
ployment and allocation of the convicts and exiles, 
it being merely laid down as a general rule that 
agricultural settlements shall always be made in 
the least populous districts of the localities capable 
of cultivation. It seems also tu be the plan, as far 
as possible, to put each man to the work which he 





is most competent to execute ; and the exiles belong- 
ing to the laboring-classes are therefore, in prefer- 
ence, established as agricultural colonists, while 
those belonging to the higher classes, who are un- 
accustomed to manual labor, are generally located 
in the towns, where it is easier for them to find 
some means of subsistence, which may relieve the 
government from the burden of their support. Even 
independently of the political exiles, the number 
of the latter is great, for exile is the punishment 
which usually follows the detection of those pecu- 
lations and abuses of power of which the Russian 
officials are so frequently guilty. On their first 
arrival, it seems, the exiles of this class are made 
to do penance in the churches, under the guardian- 
ship of the police, but after a time they are allowed 
to go about unguarded; and it is said that, when 
exiled for life, the Russians even of high birth bear 
the change of fortune with extraordinary equanim- 
ity, assimilating in a very short time, and with- 
out any apparent struggle, to the Cossacks and 
peasants among whom they are thrown. When, 
as is frequently the case, they marry Siberian wo- 
men, their children in no . differ from the peo- 
ple among whom they live. In the city of Tobolsk, 
in particular, there are a great many exiles belong- 
ing to the class of unfaithful employés, the sentence 
being considered less rigorous the nearer the place 
of exile to the frontiers of Russia Proper. Politi- 
cal exiles are, on the contrary, sent further north 
and east, where the nature of the surrounding coun- 
try is such as to make an attempt at flight impossi- 
ble, or at least very difficult. The hardships to 
which these exiles are subjected seem, in by far the 
greater number of cases, to be exclusively such as 
are necessarily connected with their being torn 
away from all they hold dear, and transplanted 
from the luxurious life of European society (for 
these exiles mostly belong to the higher classes) to 
the uncultivated wilds and rigorous climate of a 
country but very partially redeemed from the state 
of nature ; but the tenderest sympathies of the na- 
tives of all races seem, by all accounts, to be readily 
bestowed upon the exiles, who, whatever be the 
nature of the offence of which they have been guilty, 
are never named bya harsher term than that of 
‘* unfortunates.’’ In many cases the lot of the 
political exiles is also mitigated by the kindness of 
the local authorities, who allow them the use of 
books and other indulgences, and even receive them 
as friends in their houses, when this can be done 
without risk of giving offence at St. Petersburg. 
As in Russia nothing with which the govern- 
ment is concerned can be commented on by the 
press without especial permission, it is difficult to 
ascertain correctly how far the system followed in 
Siberia works beneficially as regards the moral ref- 
ormation of the criminals, and their relations to 
society in general. The accounts of travellers are 
very conflicting—some extolling the extreme leni- 
ency with which even the worst offenders are treated, 
as the ne plus ultra of social policy, and dwelling 
with delight on its happy results ; while others con- 
sider it disastrous in its consequences, and relate 
instances of the most atrocious crimes committed 
by the convicts, and of whole tracts of country in 
which life and property have been rendered insecure 
by their presence. The statistics of Siberia, how- 
ever, prove the country to be improving; and all 
travellers agree as to the freedom from molestation 
which they have experienced while traversing its 
immeasurable steppes ; and it is therefore but fair 
to conclude, that though the attempt at moral ref- 
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ormation may be unsuccessful in many instances, 
in general convict colonization has here borne good 
fruits. That great severity in the chastisement of 
new transgressions has been found necessary, is on 
the other side proved by the penal laws bearing 
exclusively on Siberia. According to these laws, 
drunkenness, fighting, idleness, theft of articles of 
small value, unallowed absence from the place of 


detention, are considered venial offences, and are | 


punished with from ten to forty lashes with the 
cat-o’-nine-tails ; while desertion among the colo- 
nists is punished, the first time with simple flog- 
ging, the second and third time with the cat-o’- 
nine-tails. If the offence be persisted in after this, 
sentence is to be pronounced by the local tribunals, 
and often consists in temporary removement to some 
distant and thinly-populated district, or incorpora- 
tion in one of the penal labor companies. Convicts 
condemned to hard labor who attempt to escape are 
unished with the knout, and are branded on the 
orehead, in case this mark of ignominy have not 
previously been inflicted onthem. Repeated thefts, 
robberies, and other like offences, are punished in 
the same way as desertion; but in these cases the 
value of the objects stolen is not so much taken into 
consideration asthe motives by which the criminals 
are actuated, and the number of times the offence 
has been repeated. A fourth repetition by an exile 
of a crime previously punished renders him liable 
to forty lashes with the knout, and to being placed 
in the category of the convicts condemned to forced 
labor. Murder, highway robbery, and incendia- 


rism are, if the offender be a simple exile, punished 
with from thirty-five to fifty lashes with the knout, 
in addition to branding on the forehead, and forced 
labor in irons for a period of not less than three 
years—the term beyond this being left to the 


judgment of the local tribunals. ‘The convict con- 
demned to forced labor who renders himself guilty 
of similar crimes receives fifty-five lashes of the 
knout, is branded on the forehead, and is chained 
to the wall of a prison for five years, after which 
period he is allowed to move about, but must con- 
tinue to wear fetters during his life. Criminals of 
this class are never to be employed beyond the 
prison-walls, and are not even in illness to be taken 
into the open air beyond the prison-yard, or to be 
relieved from their chains, except by especial per- 
missidn of the superior authorities, which can only 
be granted in consequence of a medical certificate. 

The river Irtysh is the Styx of the Siberian 
Hades: from the moment they cross the ferry in 
the neighborhood of the city of Tobolsk, the Rus- 
sian employés appointed to offices in Siberia are 
placed in the enjoyment of the higher grade of 
rauk which they so much covet; and from the 
moment they cross this srme ferry commences the 
extinction of the political life of the exiles. Here 
they exchange the name by which, until then, they 
have been known in the world, for one bestowed 
upon them by the authorities, and any change of 
the latter is punished with five years of compulsory 
labor over and above the original sentence. At 
Tobolsk sits the board which decides the final 
destination of each culprit or each martyr. It con- 
sists of a president and assessors, having under them 
a chancellerie divided into two sections, and has 
offices of dispatch in several of the towns of Siberia. 
Before their arrival at Tobolsk, the convicts are, 


however, liable to be detained by the authorities | 


KIDNAPPING A TAILOR. 


of Kasan or Perm, for the public works in their 
respective governments. 

It is as the Jand of political exile that Siberia is 
generally known, and that it has gained so unenvi- 
able a reputation among the liberty-loving nations of 
Europe, whose imagination pictures it to them as 
a vast unredeemable desert, whose icy atmosphere 
chills the breath of life, and petrifies the soul. Yet 
the truly benevolent should rejoice in circumstances 
which have Jed a government that punishes a dis- 
sentient word as severely as the direst crime, to 
select exile as the extreme penalty of the Jaw. 
Siberia is, it is true, the great prison-house of 
Russia; but it is a prison-house through which the 
blessed light of the sun shines, through which the 
free air of plain and mountain plays, and in which 
the prisoner, though he may not labor in a self- 
elected field, may still devote his faculties to the 
benefit of his fellow-creatures, and continue the 
great task of moral and intellectual progress. How 
different his lot from that of the Austrian prisoner 
of state, doomed to drag on long years of a miser- 
able existence in the dungeons of Spielberg, or 
some other fortress, severed from all intercourse 
with the world beyond his prison-walls, deprived 
even of the light of day, and left in solitude and 
forced idleness to brood over his dark and despair- 
ing thoughts! 





KipnaprinG A Tartor.—On Saturday, at the 
Whitechapel County Court, was heard the case of 
Jamieson v. Ramsay, in an action of tort. The 
plaintiff is a retired tailor, possessing a villa, called 
**Labor’s Retreat,’? on the banks of the Thames, 
The defendant is an old man-of-war’s man, who some 
time ago became possessed of considerable property in 
Whitechapel; but, preferring to live afloat, he equipped 
a yacht of six guns, the Tom Bowling, in which he 





|lives. In the evidence it appeared that on Easter 
| Mondays the plaintiff (Jamieson) holds a festive an- 


| niversary, in remembrance of the day on which his 
| wife died, and cannon are let off to announce the joy- 
| ful tidings. It happened that on the last anniversary 
| the Tom Bowling was cruising off ‘‘ Labor’s Retreat,”’ 
and when her crew smelt the powder, all hands were 
piped for action, and they returned fire. The firing 
on both sides continued some time, until the lands- 
| men put stones in their guns and riddled ‘* Tom’s’’ 
|duck and streaming bunting. The aggression was 
| resented, and the boatswain, shotting his guns, seri- 
ously damaged the tailor’s stack of chimneys. Capt. 
Ramsay then landed his crew, to demand satisfaction 
for the insult offered to his flag, and having thrashed 
the tailor’s friends, the captain challenged the tailor 
| himself, politely offering him swords or pistols. The 
| tailor, thinking it safer to faint than to fight, swooned 
away, upon which the defendant ordered him to be 
taken prisoner, and on coming to his senses the tailor 
found himself under hatches of the yacht, where he 
was kept the whole night, bewailing the misfortune 
of being kidnapped by pirates, as he termed his cap- 
tors. In the morning he was brought before the de- 
fendant and tried by court-martial, for insulting the 
British flag, and, being found guilty, was sentenced 
to the yard-arm. He begged for mercy, however, 
and, as a last resource, offered up prayers. The sen- 
tence was then commuted to the infliction of an oper- 
ation performed on sailors when first crossing the 
line. In that state he was transported to Herne Bay, 
forty miles from home, without a farthing in his 
pocket. The judge awarded the injured tailor 5/ 
damages, without costs. 
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From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
MY WEDDING WEEK. 


I wave often remarked how chary authors in 
general are of giving any particulars relating to 
that important and interesting epoch in a man’s 
life—his wedding. From whatever feeling this 
peculiarity arises, whether it be from extreme deli- 
cacy or the natural ineffability of the event, the 
consequence is the same; the uninitiated are at 
liberty to deliver themselves up to all manner of 
false conjectures on the subject. For the benefit 
of this neglected portion of the community, I, John 
Fairfield Summers, proceed to give the following 
true and circumstantial account of ‘* my wedding 
~week.”’ 

I will take the liberty of beginning with the eve 
of the eventful day. Though it is at least thirty 
years ago, and my dear old wife is seated oppusite 
to me, calmly knitting, in all the benevolence and 
quietude of a green old age, and, occasionally, 
raising her mild blue eyes, as if to interrogate, 
‘* What are you doing?’? I remember all that 
passed on that evening as clearly as if it were but 
yesterday. 

Good reader, let your imagination go along with 
me, while I describe this vision of the past. Be- 
hind some fine old trees rises a whitewashed cot- 
tage, luxuriantly embedded in ivy, even to the 
summit of its low chimney. The time is evening ; 
twilight is falling around, and in the dim garden 
of the cottage, on a rustic seat shaded by a weeping 
willow, are seated two lovers. 

They are talking of the morrow, when they are 
to be united forever; and the maiden turns blush- 
ingly away, for the tall young man by her side puts 
his hand in his waistcoat pocket and laughs slyly 
as he produces, carefully enveloped in many papers, 
a small golden circlet. The magic emblem it is 
of the eternity of their affection, and so long as it 
embraces the fourth finger of the little white hand, 
lovingly pressed within his own, so long will it 
hold under its seemingly slight yet powerful control 
the joys and sorrows of their blended lives. Truly 
maidens should consider attentively what they are 
doing, when they suffer that potent spell to be 
thrown around them and their thoughtless young 
exuberance of being. 

“Lucey! John!’’ called the mother from the 
porch, and we reluctantly obeyed; for our hearts 
were too full for the glare, and hospitality, and 
good-humored old jokes of the bay-windowed 
parlor. 

The next morning, as I was busily dreaming 
that we were all at church, and that the grooms- 
man was to be married to Lucy instead of myself, 
but could n’t because he had forgotten both license 
and wedding-ring ; as I was dreaming in this ran- 
dom fashion, a heavy knock came to the door, and 
a small voice cried, ‘* Hot water, sir.”’ 

Does any one of my readers remember what it 
was to shave on his wedding-morning? Because 
I do, and recollect distinctly what a distressing 
business it was; and how I inflicted three large 
gashes on my unfortunate chin, to say nothing of 
almost obliterating a dimple at the corner of my 
mouth. 

In good time I was dressed, blue coat, yellow 
waistcoat, with white trowsers and all—for, be it 
remembered, reader, that all this happened thirty 
years ago, when it was not fashionable to wed in 
mourning apparel. My friend joined me and we 
set out. 
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We were in excellent time, for the bride and her 
train had not yet arrived when we entered the 
church. But friends were already dropping in, 
and I noticed two young girls in particular, with 
whom I had had many a romp, half hiding them- 
selves in a pew in the gallery, and drawing back 
their heads every time I happened to look at them. 

The door opened at the other end of the church, 


, and a vision floated up the aisle—a human vision ! 


supported in all its trembling beauty by the arms 
of my venerable father-in-law that was to be. A 
white chip hat and lace veil shaded the golden 
ringlets and delicate countenance, a sprigged mus- 
lin robe enveloped the slender and rounded form. 
I scarcely recognized my quiet Lucy in her fairy- 
like attire ; still, my beating heart assured me that 
it was she. 

The ceremony was soon over, without any more 
awkward occurrence than that of dropping the rin 
upon the floor in my nervousness and hurry ; _ 
having to search for it full five minutes, assisted 
by the gentlemen of the party. The bride kissed, 
and congratulated, and, our names signed in the 
vestry, we exchanged the cold church for the pretty, 
hospitable cottage, where an ample breakfast, and 
a crowd of Lucy’s little brothers and sisters, dressed 
in their best, and wild with excitement, awaited 
our return. 

But it is a stale subject, this of a wedding break- 
fast. I leave my readers to imagine the speeches, 
and bridecake, and laughing, and blushing, and 
weeping, up to the moment when the happy pair 
and their principal bridesmaid rolled away from. 
the ancient green gates that seemed to clash a last 
farewell. 

Now, this bridesmaid was a handsome creature, 
and an exceedingly lively girl. Do you remember, 
Cora Machree, in your home in the far west, do 
you remember the ducks and cherry pie? How 
you insisted upon being allowed to order the wed- 
ding-dinner in that rustic inn, with its huge chim- 
ney-corner, where we took refuge from the thunder- 
storm? and how, obtaining full leave for the 
exercise of your rosy wilfulness, you vowed that 
nothing should serve us but the aforesaid viands? 
By what magic you overcame the various obstacles 
to the repast, we took no note, for Lucy and I were: 
in a world of our own ; and, if I recollect aright,. 
we were rather provoked when the entering dinner: 
at length made its appearance. Hours fly rapidly 
when wedded lovers are together on their wedding: 
day ; do they not, Lucy? 

Our rustic inn pleased us so much that we re- 
solved to remain there for the present, and to have 
a private pic-nic the next day up the wild and 
beautiful glen that we could see from the back. 
windows. 

** Thank you,’’ said Cora, when we first broached 
the idea, ‘* a very agreeable prospect for me.”’ 

‘* What can you mean, Cora?”’ said Lucy. 

‘**] mean that though one may do tolerably well: 
as third in a comfortable inn, where it is just pos-- 
sible to get hold of an old newspaper and a volume: 
of the ‘ Spectator,’ it would not be quite so pleasant 
in an out-of-door excursion, where one naturally 
expects to be handed over the brooks, and helped 
up the rocks—not to mention stiles—and, in short, 
to have something like a cavalier at one’s service.”’ 

‘* Well, my pretty Cora,”’ said I, “‘ we will do 
our best for you. 1 wonder if there is a tolerable 
young man to be picked up hereabouts? What in 
the world possessed me that I did not invite my 
groomsman to be of the party ?”’ 
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‘* Hum, a clod!”’ said Cora, turning up her 
retty nose. ‘I wonder of what use he would 
so been? I must say, Mr. Summers, you did 
not evidence any taste in your selection of best 
man.” 

**I beg your pardon, sir,” said the landlord, 
suddenly opening the door of the little parlor; 
‘there is a gentleman who says he knows you, 
and, though T told him, sir,”’ continued our host, 
laying his finger on his nose, and glancing at my 
blushing Lucy, ‘* that I believed you would rather 
be alone, he would take no denial, but sent me 
with his best respects, and here he comes, sir.” 

The impatient gentleman turned out to be an 
old school-fellow of mine, who had seen my name 
upon the luggage, and, though I naturally felt 
annoyed, and Lucy I believed wished him a 
thousand miles off, he was so pleasant, and made 
himself so agreeable to Cora, that we gradually 
ceased to feel his presence an intrusion. The 
evening turned out a beautiful one, and my wife 
and I could stray out together by moonlight, so we 
were all right. 

The next day Cora and her coadjutor took upon 
themselves all the preparations for the pic-nic; 
Lucy and I not even taking the trouble to inquire | 
what was contained in the promising little hamper 
that was brought out by the man who acted as 
half boots, half waiter, and stowed away under the 
seat of the curricle that we hired for the occasion. 

1 have since travelled over the greater part of our 
beautiful England; the Sussex downs, the green 
lanes of Devonshire, the bold and picturesque 
scenery of the north, the Cumberland lakes, the 
Welsh hills, the tiny loveliness of the Isle of 
Wight, have severally found in me one of their 
most enthusiastic admirers. Yet the remembrance 
of the glen which we, a small, but happy party, 
visited on the second day of my marriage, has, 
possibly from the peculiar associations of the time, 
always held a prominent place in my recollections. 
Determined to be without restraint, we had decided 
_ that my friend should drive ; and Cora willingly 
agreed to perch herself beside him on the dickey. 

The air, cleared by the recent thunder storm, was | 
odorous with the scents wafted from the delicious 
spring flowers that grew in tufts by the wayside. 
A little wood lay on our right; the chosen resort, 
so it seemed, of myriads of blackbirds, thrushes, 
linnets, and other sweet-voiced birds, who were in 
full warble on that morning, straining their little 
throats to the utmost. We cleared the wood, and 
came into a more open space. Here a fresh breeze 
met us, ruffling my sweet wife’s silken curls, and 
reviving the faint roses of her cheeks, while it 
flushed with crimson those of the more buxom 
Cora. 

A pleasant time they had of it on the dickey. 
Cora, the wild thing, caught sight of a bunch of 
splendid primroses, and she must needs get down 
to gather them. And though she entangled her 
cambric muslin dress in the step, and tore a large! 
hole in it, she did not stop to lament over her mis- 
fortune, but ran off to secure the golden treasure. 
I have often thought since what a beautiful picture | 
she made on her return, with her wild dark eyes | 
and clustering hair, and chiselled red lips, disclos- | 
ing such a row of pearls. No doubt my friend | 
thought so too; for he laid the reins on the back 
of the off horse, and bending down to hand her 
into her seat again, gazed upon her with a look | 
that brought the rich blood with a brighter flow | 


juto her cheek 
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At length we reached a secluded nook in the 
depths of the glen; which every one declared was 
the very spot for dining in. So we all dismounted ; 
and then Lennox and I lifted out the hamper. 
Chicken pie, a large piece of ham, apple tarts, and 
a covered jug of clotted cream, left us nothing to 
desire in the way of edibles. ‘* But what is this, 
Corat Porter! and cowslip wine! You vulgar 
creature, why did you not bring some Madeira ?”” 

‘* Simply because, cousin-in-law mine, the inn 
could not furnish any more. You finished up their 
little stock yesterday. The landlord says that they 
are not used to fine folks; and that their tap is 
good ep»ugh for most of their customers.”’ 

**Oh, Cora! Cora! I see that thou hast been 
over all the establishment.”’ 

The breeze had bestowed upon us an excellent 
appetite, and we were in no hurry to move. So 
we sat eating and drinking, and chatting at our 
ease; Lucy and Cora sang a duet; and then we 
accidentally discovered that Lennox possessed a 
good voice, and he and the ladies joined in a glee. 
So time passed on, until the active Cora suddenly 
jumped up. 

‘*Come,’’ she said, ‘‘ we are like a party of 
aldermen. I am quite ashamed of such gorman- 
dizing, Mr. Lennox; if you have a spark of 
spirituality left, you will climb up that slope, and 
gather me that beautiful tuft of foxglove.’’ 

Mr. Lennox obeyed, and then he assisted her up 
after him, “to look,’’ he said, “‘ into quite a mar- 
vellous place ; a fairy palace that he had discov- 
ered beneath the trees and underwood.’’ 

‘* Mr. Summers! Lucy !’’ shouted Cora. 
come, you never saw anything like it.”’ 

But Mr. Summers and his bride were wandering 
away in another direction, mutually glad to snatch 
a few moments alone. 

**1 don’t believe it,’’ says my dear old wife, 
looking over my shoulder. * It was all you, John; 
I was never so romantic.’’ Well, well, dear wife, 
I see bygones are bygones with thee. No matter, 
my readers will believe me. 

But there are few days without a cloud in vari- 
able England. 1 know not how long Lucy and I 
had wandered, living the days of our courtship over 
again; when, as we were sitting on a grassy 
mound, beneath the shade of a spreading ash tree, a 
large drop of rain fell through the interstice of a 
bough and splashed right upon my nose. 

‘** Dear me!”’ said Lucy, ‘* 1 fear we are going 
to have a storm.” 

Abruptly awakened from my trance of connubial 
happiness, I looked up and found the whole horizon 
overspread with threatening clouds. The breeze 
had long since died away, and there was that dead 
stifling stillness in the air, so well known as the 
precursor of a thunder storm. 

** My head aches,’’ said Lucy. ‘ It always has 
this feeling when there is thunder in the air.”’ 

‘* Lightning you mean, dear Lucy; it is the 
electricity that affects your nerves.”’ 

Lucy was not very learned in nice distinctions, so 
she stood reproved, and we set off arm in arm to 
find the others. 

We had not far to look. Upon my giving a 
lusty *‘ hallo!’ in the direction of Lennox’s fairy 
palace, they both showed their heads through the 
trees. 

**Oh, oh! friends,’ said I, wishing to have my 
revenge for many a merciless joke of Cora’s, ‘* so 
you have remained there all thistime. Pray, may 
i inquire the topics of your discovrse !”’ 


“cc Do 
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** Certainly,” said Cora, not to be daunted. | his hands, gave us the not over pleasant information 


‘*We have been discussing the weaknesses of 


married lovers.”’ 


‘Take care you are not soon placed on the | broke the weather. 
catalogue, Madame Cora. But make haste down, | poor amusement indoors. 


that the rain was already pouring down in torrents, 

** Tt will rain all day, gentlemen. The thunder’s 
’m afraid we can give ye but 
I’ve a pack of cards or 


both of you. We must speed homewards, or | two, and a draught-board, which you’re heartily 
rather inn-wards ; I prophesy a tremendous storm.’’ | welcome to.”’ 

Poor Cora! she was no coward in general, but! Lennox was breakfasting with us, and we thanked 
she had a superstitious dread of lightning. Her | our wocthy host, but we declined his offer so early 
rosy face paled, her lips blanched with apprehen-| in the morning. Nor were we more favorable to 
sion, she gazed up into the threatening sky, which, | his next proposition, which was, that he should 
it seemed, neither of them had hitherto remarked, | invite the rector in my name to dine with us. 


secluded as they had remained beneath their eanopy| ‘* No, thank you, landlord. 


of green boughs. 


We soon harnessed the steady old horse, who had 


I have no doubt we 
can manage to amuse ourselves and the ladies also.”’ 
Lucy and Cora nodded approbation, and Boniface 


been quietly grazing on the rich grass in the re- | retired, throwing some wood on the fire, and carry- 
cesses of the glen, and then resuming our seats in | ing the breakfast things with him. 


the vehicle, Lennox displayed all his address as a 


** Come,’’ said Lennox, when, having drawn our 


driver ; but at the first peal of thunder, Cora buried | chairs round the fire, we had discussed every topic 


her face in her hands and sobbed violently. 


within our reach, ‘* come, what say you to a game 


‘* Here, Cora,”’ said I, ‘* change places with me. | at riddles?” 
You will perhaps feel safer behind, and Lucy will| He glanced at Cora. Short as had been their 


take care of you.” 


acquaintance, the rogue had already acquired a 


This arrangement made, we were fortunate |habit of this. Cora’s black eyes, somehow ar 
enough to reach the inn before we were materially | other, appeared to shrink and droop beneath that 
wet through. What a comfort was that huge | glance, which was very unaccountable, as she was 


chimney corner! How the fresh logs of wood 


usually by no means bashful. But she gayly re- 


hissed and sparkled and roared up the immense | plied, ‘* With all my heart. Let us begin.” 


orifice ; while Lennox and I, who were not suffi- 


I shall not detail any of these amazing exercises 


ciently wet to think it worth while to change en- | of intellect. The forfeits soon became so numerous 
tirely, sat before it in our shirt-sleeves, and rubbed | that we ceased to count them; and we finally 


our hands over the cheerful blaze. 


agreed that they should be compounded for three 


** Now, landlord,’’ said we, ‘‘ a regular country | each. 
tea. Are you not famous hereabouts for pikelets?’’? | Notwithstanding the pouring rain and the howl- 


The landlord grinned. ‘* Depend upon me 


,|ing wind, for the gale gathered in the gully be- 


gentlemen. If you like it, you shall this evening | tween the mountains, and came moaning round the 
taste all the good things of the country. Youjold house like a Banshee—notwithstanding the 


deserve something after your wetting.” 


stormy weather outside, there was much comfort 


The storm over, Lucy cured of her headache, |indoors. The presence of two such lovely women 
and Cora of her fright, we assembled round the|as my wife and her cousin, the gay spirits of 


promised repast, which I shall not describe to m 


y | Lennox and Cora, my own suspicions and specula- 


worthy reader, lest he should think himself justified | tions concerning these two latter, notwithstandin 
in ascribing to the author a considerable organ of | their brief acquaintance, the cheerful log-fire, whic 


alimentiveness. 


was extremely welcome, although it was the middle 


** John, my dear,”’ said my wife to me, when I | of spring, all this was very pleasant, and when our 
had reached this point, ‘‘ you do not escape the | cousin and our guest essayed their harmonious 
usual fault of people advanced in years. You make | voices in a duet, | passed my arm round the little 


your tale too long, John.”’ 


waist of my sweet wife, who was sitting by me in 


Now, if the dear old soul have a fault, it is that | the chimney-corner, and, shutting my eyes, fancied 
of fancying herself and me a good ten years more | myself a Mahometan in Paradise. 
ancient than we really are. J amdetermined never} ‘* My dear,” said Lucy to me that night, as she 
to give in to this foible, as I fully intend to live | was curling her hair before the glass, ‘‘ my dear, 
thirty or five-and-thirty years longer! Where else | it is very odd about Mr. Lennox and Cora.”’ 
will be the pleasure of having reared children,| ‘* What is it, love!’’ inquired I drowsily ; ‘* what 


unless we can manage to see their grandchildren ? 


have you discovered ?”’ 


Besides, in my opinion, where the laws of health} ‘* Nothing, but that I think they are in love 


are duly observed, and one does not put oneself in 
the way of accidents, people have no business to die 
before ninety or ninety-five. We should not even 
despair of a hundred. 

‘Ah! John, remember,”’ says my wife, again 
looking over my shoulder, ‘‘ threescore years and 
ten—”’ 

‘Yes, my still bonny Lucy, I know all that. 
However, we will not dispute about the matter. 
Nor shalt thou charge me with garrulity; for I 
trust my readers will take equal pleasure in reading 
as I do in writing the sayings and doings of my 
wedding-week.”’ 

The next day rose dark and gloomy ; the leaden 
sky being overcharged with clouds. During break- 
fast, Boniface intruded his rosy visage, and, rubbing 


with each other. It is very strange. They have 
only known one another two days. I could not 
become attached to any one in that space of time.”’ 
** Not even to me?”’ asked I, with a sleepy at- 
tempt at slyness. 

I heard a line of a negro melody the other day, 
ending thus— 


Now don’t he foolish, Joe. 


Something like it my wife said to me, in reply to 
this sally, and then went on with her surmises, 
rousing me thoroughly. Having summed up all 
the evidence she had to bring, we both agreed that 
our joint view of the case was well founded ; and I 
determined, as a cousin and present protector of our 
handsome, careless chit of a Cora, to write privately 
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to a gentleman of eT who lived in the 
same part of the country with Tom Lennox ; for I 
could not entirely depend on my own knowledge of 
the latter, having lost sight of him for several years 
back until now. 

Upon the strength of this determination, I went 
to sleep, and did not awake until midnight, when I 
started up with an overpowering sense of suffoca- 
tion. he room was full of smoke, and a fearful 
apprehension immediately rushed upon my mind. 
Bending tenderly over the sleeping form of my 
dear wife, I said gently, “* Lucy! Lucy!” 

She awoke, and at once became sensible of our 
danger. ‘There were no screams, no ejaculations ; 
no feminine helplessness was evinced by the admir- 
able little woman ; but she quietly begged me to 
go and warn Cora and Lennox, saying that she 
would throw on her dressing-gown and follow me 
immediately. 

I opened the door, and hastened across the old- 
fashioned lobby to Cora’s room, but somebody was 
there before me. The door was wide open, and 
Lennox met me half-way across the room, bearing 
the senseless Cora in his arms. I rushed back to 
laok for my wife, whom I found calm and collected, 
knocking at the landlord’s door, which was situated 
a few steps lower down, at the end of the lobby. 

The whole house was soon astir, and when we 
had opened the outer door, and stood shivering in 
all kinds of costumes in the yard, where the bright 
starlight rendered every object distinctly visible, 
the landlord and his understrappers examined into 
the cause of our alarm, and found that a small room 
adjoining the kitchen was in flames. This ascer- 
tained, the fire was easily got under by the united 
exertions of all the men; while my wife and the 
maid of all work employed themselves in reviving 
the still fainting Cora. 

Your wild, spirited women are never to be de- 
pended upon in cases of emergency; while the 
mild, seemingly timid, pliable creatures usually 
tise superior to the occasion, and testify a most 
hervic degree of fortitude, self-dependence, and 
endurance. But the fire is at length extinguished, 
Cora restored, and we shake hands and congratu- 
jate each other upon our safety. 

No one thought of retiring to-bed. When 
order was restored, we sat down in the early dawn 
to a substantial breakfast ; and consulted upon the 
time and manner of our return. 


**One more visit to the glen,’’ voted Lennox. 
(Your lovers are mightily fond of glens and such 
romantic places.) 

I looked at Lucy. She smiled assent. 

** The sweet air and woodland sounds will restore 


us after the hurry of this agitated night. What 
say you, Cora?” 

Cora smiled, and blushed, and glanced a down- 
cast eye towards my friend. 

‘* By-the-by, Miss Cora,” said I, “‘ you have 
never yet made your acknowledgments to your 
gallant rescuer. A pretty heroine you make! Go 
up to him and give him your hand immediately. 
And something better, if he demands it.”’ 

**Mr. Summers!’’ The arch creature tried to 
look severe, but it would not do. Instead of that, 
the blush deepened into scarlet, and she turned 
away from my scrutinizing gaze. 

** Oh, never mind,” said Lennox, coming to the 
rescue. ‘I am sufficiently repaid by having had 
an opportunity of testifying my devotion to—to— 
the fair sex.’’ 

I could not restrain a laugh at Lennox’s extreme 
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modesty ; and we separated to prepare for our 
excursion, though the morning was somewhat 
gloomy. 

** John, John, you go prosing on, the editor will 
never admit it. Twenty-five pages, John, your 
extreme limit, you know.” 

**Come then, my darling, we will skip all the 
rest, and pass on to our arrival the next evening at 
our pretty cottage, where your good mamma—”’ 

‘* Poor dear soul !”’ sighed my wife, as she inva- 
riably does at every mention of her deceased parent. 

‘* Was waiting for us at a pretty tea-table, where 
an ambiguous sort of meal was spread ; consisting 
of cold boiled ham, a salad, fresh trout from the 
brook, caught by my good father-in-law, cakes and 
sweetmeats of every shape and kind, tea, coffee, 
trotting cream, and a flagon of home-brewed.”’ 

** But, John, that ought to have been in the tale 
itself.”’ 

‘* Never mind, the reader will easily make out 
the connection. Come, give me a kiss, and sit 
down to thy knitting again.”’ 

It was the afternoon of our return, and after 
taking a friendly leave of Lennox, who more than 
hinted his intention of soon seeing us again, we 
posted it to —— ; where we hired another chaise, 
and bowled away along the green lanes to the 
village of Lucton; near which stood our own little 
cottage, just large enough to begin housekeeping, 
and the rambling old residence of my wife’s family. 

‘*¢ Cheer up, bright Cora! there is a dash of pen- 
siveness over thy gayety ; but wait awhile, he will 
soon be here. I saw it in his eye when we parted. 
Now, Lucy, my love, look through the trees. Do 

ou see the blue smoke curling from our chimney ? 

hink how it will rise, Lucy, day after day, week 
after week, year after year, from the hearth where 
you, Lucy, and our children Pe 

‘* Fie, John! 1am sure you never talked such 
soft nonsense as that, and Cora sitting by too. 
Pray leave off; you have dosed the reader quite 
sufficiently.” 

** And dozed him too, perhaps, dear wife. But 
I must make a conclusion.” 

The moon is rising in the purple sky, a solitary 
star her sole attendant. The corner of the lane is 
turned—the gate is swung open with a merry clash, 
and old Letty stands beside it, curtseying low as 
we drive briskly round the gravel-sweep. On the 
door-step stands the dear old mother. I lift Lucy 
and Cora from the chaise ; and then I receive my 
lovely wife from the embrace of her overjoyed 
parent, and welcome her to the rustic home of 
which she is henceforward to be the mistress and 
chief ornament. We chat, we drink tea, we make 
merry round the fire with the old gentleman, who 
shortly after arrives to welcome his daughter. 
They drink our healths in spiced elder-wine, and— 
and—so ends the last evening of my Wedding 
Week. 


———- 


When my wife had read the whole of the above, 
she said—these women are never satisfied—‘‘ Well, 
John, though you are rather too fond of cutting a 
joke at my expense, now I am grown an old body. 
j will forgive you all that, provided you will just 
play the woman for once, and add a little a. 
to say whether Cora and Lennox married.” 

‘** To be sure they did, wife. Did not Cora her- 
self pay us a visit last year, leaning on the arm of 
her eldest son? And a fine young man he is, the 
image of what his father was in our young days. 
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Cora was not much altered, was she, since the day 
when we four played at riddles in the old-fashioned 
wayside inn. She had as bright an eye and as 
light a foot as ever, though she had added some 
three stone to her weight.” 
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‘* All that you say is very true, John. Now for 
the postscript.” 

‘¢ There it is, good wife, with your affidavit ap- 
pended.” 

‘‘ Upon my word, John, you have the queerest 
way of doing things.” 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
LIBERIA. 


Tue new republic of Liberia is one of the nota- 
ble features of our singularly progressive age. It 
is one of the things which the people of the eight- 
eenth could have least expected to be produced by 
the nineteenth century. Yet it is probable enough 
that many not unintelligent persons in England 
never even heard of its name. 

Liberia is a free negro Christian state, enjoying 
republican institutions, on the coast of Africa. 
Situated between the fourth and eighth degrees of 
north latitude, it occupies about 500 miles of what 
is called the Guinea coast—a country wonderfully 
rich in natural productions, but heretofore blighted 
by the accursed slave-trade. The proper citizens 
of Liberia are said to be little over 7000; but they 
have a quarter of a million of the native popula- 
tion under their protection. ‘They are distributed 
through a chain of well-built towns, surrounded by 
well-cultivated fields; they have ports and ship- 
ping, custom-houses, a president, and a national 
flag. Churches and schools everywhere give 
pleasing token of civilization. The people in gen- 
eral seem to be animated by a good spirit. On the 
whole, Liberia is a thriving settlement, and its 
destiny appears to be one of no mean character. 

The efforts to put down the African slave-trade 
by a blockade have, it is well known, been signally 
unsuccessful. Britain’s share in it costs about 
three quarters of a million per annum; and the 
money is spent not merely in vain, but to the in- 
crease of the inhumanities meant to be extin- 
guished. Under the powerful temptations held 
out by the sugar-trade of Brazil, more slaves are 
now exported from Africa than ever—the only 
effect of the blockade being to cause the trade to 
be conducted under much more cruel circumstances 
than formerly. While this costly and mischievous 
mockery has been going on, a humble and almost 
unnoticed association of emancipated negroes from 
the United States has been doing real work, by 
quietly planting itself along the African coast, and 
causing, wherever it set its foot, the slave-trade to 
disappear. Strange to say, it has done this, not 
as a primary object, but as one only secondary and 
incidental to a process of colunization, the prompt- 
ing causes of which were of a different, and, as 
some might think, partly inconsistent nature. 

The situation of the free negroes in the United 
States is well known to be an unpleasant one. 
They have neither the political nor social privi- 
leges of other citizens; and though matters were 
put formally to rights in this respect, it is to all 
appearance hopeless that the colored should ever 
be admitted to a true fellowship with the white 
people. In these circumstances the man of African 
blood is like a small tree under the shade of a 
great one. His whole nature is dwarfed ; his best 
aspirations are checked. The results are not over- 
comfortable for the white man either. Some 
American citizens, seeing and deploring these evils, 
were induced, about five-and-thirty years ago, to 


mote the return of emancipated negroes to their 
own quarter of the globe, where it was thought 
they might be able, to some extent, to introduce 
the intelligence, religion and usages of civilized 
communities among their benighted brethren, and 
form the most effective of battalions fur the repres- 
sion of the slave-trade—their constitutions being 
able to endure climatic influences under which the 
whites are sure to sink. The result has been this 
republic of Liberia. The whole movement has, 
we believe, from first to last, been regarded with 
jealousy, if not hostility, by the abolition party, 
who saw in it only the dislike of white for black, 
and shut their eyes to the religious and philan- 
thropic objects, which were in reality alone capa- 
ble of being promoted to any considerable extent ; 
for of course a serious diminution of the colored 
population of America by such means is not to be 
expected. We do not profess to know how far 
this was a reasonable feeling on the part of the 
worthy men who are standing up for negro rights 
in America; but assuredly, whatever were the 
motives of the Colonization Society, the conse- 
quences of their acts are such as to give them no 
small ground for triumph. For anything that we 
can, see, their settling of Liberia has been the most 
unexceptional good movement against slavery that 
has ever taken place. Perhaps it has not been the 
worse, but rather the better, of that infusion of the 
wisdom of this world, which has discommended it 
so much to the abolitionists. 

It occurs to us that the Colonization Society 
needs no other defence for its policy than to point 
to the spirit which has all along animated the 
black people who emigrated to Africa. One senti- 
ment, that it was worth while to encounter all 
possible hardships and dangers on a foreign strand 
for the sake of perfect freedom, appears in the 
whole conduct of these men. They appear to have 
been generally persons of decided piety, and the 
missionary spirit is conspicuous at every stage of 
their proceedings. Not less important as a testi- 
mony to the same effect has been the energetic 
contention which the colonists have kept up against 
the slave-dealing propensities of the native princes. 
These men felt from the first that the Liberians 
were enemies to that traffic which gave them their 
most valued luxuries; and here lay the greatest 
difficulty which the settlers had to encounter. 
Their early history is a series of martyrdoms 
visited upon them by the slave-trade. 

The first party of colonists landed in 1819, at 
Sherbro, and almost immediately were afflicted 
to a grievous extent by the diseases incident to the 
climate. Several white gentlemen, who acted as 
leaders, sunk in succession under the effects of 
fever. It was not till the spring of 1822, and after 
undergoing an immense amount of hardship, that 
the colonists obtained their first certain footing at 
Cape Mesurado, where they forthwith planted a 
village and fort. Almost immediately after having 
sold them the land, the barbarian King Peter re- 
solved to extirpate them, being afraid of their 





form themselves into a society, which should pro- 





interferences with his slave-dealing arrangements. 
Behold, then, thirty-five liberated negroes from 
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Pennsylvania and Maryland perched on an African 
promontory, with their wives and children about 
them, and obliged to defend their position against 
a whole horde of savages! Sickness added to the 
terrors of their situation ; yet they never felt in the 
least disheartened. They had fortunately an ex- 
cellent commander in Mr. Jehudi Ashmun; and 
two blacks of extraordinary intelligence, Lott Cary 
and Elijah Johnson, were of their number. To 
quote a small work of recent date,* ‘“* Mr. Ash- 
mun, after taking a turn around the works, and 
reviewing his little foree in the evening, thus ad- 
dressed them with al] the solemnity and impressive- 
ness which their circumstances were calculated to 
inspire: ‘ War is now inevitable,’ he said; ‘ the 
safety of our property, our settlement, our families, 
our lives, depends under God upon your courage and 
firmness. Let every post and every individual be 
able to confide in the firm support of every other. 
Let every man act as if the whole defence depended 
upon his own single arm. May no coward dis- 
grace our ranks! The cause is God's and our 
country’s, and we may rely upon the blessing of 
Almighty God to succeed in our efforts. We are 
weak; He is strong. ‘Trust in Him!’ A stern 
silence pervaded the little band: the men were 
marched to their posts, where they lay on their 
arms, with matches lighted, during the long watches 
of that anxious night. It wore away, and no 
enemy appeared. 

‘* The next morning Mr. Ashmun aroused himself 
from the languor of sickness to make a more thor- 
ough inspection of the fortifications. It was with 
deep anxiety as well as regret that he perceived 
the western quarter of the settlement could be 
easily approached by a narrow pathway, where 
was only a nine-pounder, and no stockade to defend 
it from assault. The eastern quarter was also ex- 


posed, but the station was well guarded, and a 
steep ledge of rocks made the approach both diffi- 





cult and dangerous. From bed Mr. Ashmun issued 


his orders with thoughtful vigilance. He com- | 
manded all the houses in the outskirts to be aban- | 
doned, and every family to sleep in the centre of | 
the village. Guards of four men were posted one | 
hundred yards in advance of each station during | 
the night, and no man was to leave his post untal | 
sunrise. Another night passed, and another day | 
arose on the anxious few. I[t was the Sabbath. | 
A few hours’ sleep were hastily snatched by the | 
weary men, while earnest prayers went up from | 
many a brave heart to the God of all mercy for his 
protecting providence. Divine service was holden 
at noon, and Lott Cary addressed his little church 
under the most tender and affectionate circum- 
stances. Perhaps it was their last Sabbath on 
earth; death in its most cruel form was hovering 
around them; another Sabbath’s sun might witness 
their little colony given over to butchery and plun- 
der, and every vestige of industry and Christianity 
forever blotted out. 

‘* At this moment one of the scouts came run- 
ning in, with the news that the hostile army were 
crossing the Mesurado River, only a few miles 
above the settlement. By evening the whole body 
had encamped to the west, little less than half a 
mile distant. Silently and sternly did each man 
march to his post, and you could read on every 
face, ‘ Give me victory or give me death.’ Another 
night went by, and no war-yell broke the stillness 
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of the forest. The day dawns. The western 
guard, owing to misapprehension, or inadvertence, 
or neglect of duty, left their posts at day-dawning 
instead of sun-rising, as the order ran, and conse- 
quently before the fresh guards were in readiness 
to take their places. At this unguarded moment 
the savages, who had stolen with silent step to the 
very verge of the clearing, and were watching with 
fiendish anxiety every movement of the little band, 
were now stirring for action. An immense body 
suddenly issued from the forest, fired, and then 
rushed forward, with horrid yells, upon the post. 
Taken by surprise, several of the men were killed, 
while the rest, driven from their cannon, without 
time to discharge it, fell back in haste and con- 
fusion. It is a fearful moment! If the savages 
press on, there is no time to rally, and all is Jost! 
Instead of following up their advantages, they 
pause and surround some houses in that direction, 
to plunder and destroy. Several women and chil- 
dren, who, in spite of orders to leave, remained in 
their houses, are now shrieking in the hands of a 
savage fue. Mr. Ashmun rushed to the scene of 
action, and, assisted by the determined boldness of 
Lott Cary, rallied the broken forces of the settlers. 
Two cannons were instantly brought into action, 
double-shotted with ball and grape. They did a 
rapid and fearful execution. ‘The enemy began to 
recoil. Fear seized their ranks. The settlers, 
seeing their advantage, pushed forward and re- 
gained the lost post. Directing their cannon to 
take the whole enemy’s line, every shot took effect ; 
while Elijah Johnson, at the head of a few mus- 
keteers, passed around the enemy’s flank, and in- 
creased their consternation. A savage yell echoed 
through the forest, filling every soul with horror. 
As it died away, the horde fell back, and rapidly 
disappeared among the gloomy wilds. In thirty 
minutes the day is won! God be praised! At 
nine o’clock orders were issued to contract the 
lines, leaving out a fourth part of the houses, and 
surrounding the rest by a musket-proof stockade. 
As there was no safety unti] it was completed, the 
work was urged on with the utmost rapidity; for 
no one could tell when or where another attack 
might be made, and it was not until the next day 
that an hour could be spared for the burial of the 
dead.”’ 

Such were the terrible struggles through which 
Liberia had to pass in order to obtain a footing in 
Africa. On the 2d of December, the colonists 
experienced another and severer attack, which, 
however, they repelled after an hour and a half of 
hard fighting. ‘The anniversary of this conflict is 
to this day the great holiday of Liberia, as the 4th 
of July is with the people of the United States. 
The troubles of the infant state were not vet ended ; 
but from this time they gradually abated. Fresh 
colonists poured in; additional lands were bought ; 
the native tribes were in time won over to see that 
industry and Christianity were things favorable to 
the happiness of mankind. In 1827 the early diffi- 
culties were past and nearly forgotten, and from 
that time there has been an almost unfaltering 
course of prosperity. It should be mentioned, that 
associated with Liberia was an agency of the 
United States government, similar to the British 
establishment at Sierra Leone—namely for the re- 
ception of blacks rescued by blockading vessels 
from the slavers. Such redeemed captives formed 
no small accessiun of strength to the colony. 

In 1839, when the various settlements were con- 
solidated under one government, Monrovia and 
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Bassa Cove were two neat towns, with churches, 
schools and libraries; there were other seven 
smaller towns. The people were in general well- 
behaved, temperance principles having great sway 
over them. They appreciated the freedom they 
enjoyed, and no inclination was felt to return to 
the United States. They owned five hundred 
thousand acres of rich land, where the finest vege- 
tables and the most delicious fruits could be culti- 
vated to any extent. There were four printing- 
presses and two newspapers. The colonists had 
after this period a war with a powerful chief called 
Gotamba—all on account of the slave-trade, the 
suppression of which was the object of their un- 
ceasing efforts. At length they succeeded in 
utterly overthrowing the power of this savage 
monarch, who was thenceforth an outcast in the 
region once governed by the terror of his name. 
The feeling, we are told, then began extensively 
to prevail, that in Liberia, and in Liberia alone, 
were the people secure from the liability of being 
seized and sold into slavery. ‘*The idea cannot 
be more touchingly expressed than in the reply of 
a poor fellow from the river Congo, on being asked 
if he did not wish to return to his own country: 
‘No, no,’ said he; ‘if I go back to my coun- 
try, they make me slave. I am here free; no one 
dare trouble me. I got my wife—my lands—my 
children learn book—all free—I am here a white 
man—me no go back.’ ”’ 

In 1847 Liberia announced itself to the world as 
a free and independent republic, in which char- 
acter it has been recognized by the governments of 
America, Britain, France and others—a just reward 
for the unspeakable amount of service it has ren- 
dered to humanity in its efforts for the suppression 
of the slave-trade. Its president, Joseph Roberts, 
originally a Virginian slave, visited England in 
the ensuing year, and received many marks of 
respect from the worthy of the human species. 
Since then we have continued to hear good accounts 
of the country. The people are said to be turning 
their attention more to cultivation than formerly— 
there being some ground of hope that Liberia may 
yet be called upon to take a prominent part in 
supplying sugar, coffee and cotton to the civilized 
nations which so largely demand them. Viewing 
it as the point of the wedge by which a Christian 
civilization, if ever, is to be introduced into Cen- 
tral Africa, we accord it our sincerest good wishes, 
and most earnestly trust that its career of pros- 
perity will meet with no further interruption. 
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In the case of Boosey versus Purday, it was de- 
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able damage. It now appears that the trade which 
they were compelled to forego was quite lawful; 
but no one will reimburse them for the loss sus- 
tained through the judgment that has been reversed, 
On the other hand, the recent judgment cannot be 
considered as final: a number of publishers have 
combined to obtain its reversal by bringing the 
subject before the House of Lords. 

The whole affair exemplifies the discreditable 
state of our law system. Here is a question simple 
enough in itself, and not very obscure or compli- 
cated even in its accessories—one not to be settled 
by nature, nor necessarily growing out of our con- 
stitution ; it is in fact a new and special question ; 
those who are interested in its solution are unable 
to obtain a direct settlement, and are thus compelled 
to discover some final resting-point by hunting up 
more conflict of decisions, which will at last leave 
the settlement to a sort of gambling haphazard. It 
is quite possible that the final decision may not at 
all agree with the interest of any party or of the 
public at large, and tien it will have to be disturbed 
again by a special act of the legislature. All this 
amount of trouble and loss accrues because the 
managers of public affairs have not had sufficient 
diligence and decision to make up their own minds 
on the matter, and bring us at once to that final 
state, which they might so well have done with 
ease and credit to themselves. 

Those who are united to reverse the decision are 
not, we imagine, united in hostility to the holding 
of a foreign copyright in this country. One 
manifestly sufficient motive to the combination is 
the desire for certainty. But another question 
undoubtedly lurks beneath: is not the faculty of 
holding copyright in this country calculated to 
impede the attainment of international copyright 
with that important country whose language is our 
own—the United States of America? The answer 
to this question is by no means certain even among 
the best-informed. One opinion is, that such a 
faculty in this country would supersede the strong- 
est motive to an international copyright by giving 
to American writers a certain market for their 
works ; which they never will obtain in their native 
land while American publishers can pirate English 
works. On the other hand, American publishers 
themselves begin tu be anxious for sounder rela- 
tions. They find the present sharp practice both 
wearisome and unsafe. 

One anecdote will illustrate this. An American 
publisher intends to pirate an English work; but 
he knows that a rival in New York will pirate his 
piracy, and he must provide for that contingency. 
He issues one or two copies: the rival immediately 
reprints, and publishes his reprint extensively ; on 
which the first follows up with his own complete: 
edition. The one or two early copies had been. 








cided that a foreigner cannot hold copyright in this | purposely issued with gross errors or deficiencies, 
country unless his work be actually performed and | and the rival had been trapped; he had committed: 
executed in this country—that is to say, a foreign | himself to an extensive publication of an unmarket-- 
author or composer cannot sell in this country a | able article—he had fired off his powder and shot 


work which he has executed elsewhere. In the 
more recent case of Boosey versus Jeffreys, pre- 


| 
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for that turn, and his competitor occupied the field 
in safety. There can be little doubt that men 


cisely the opposite judgment was given—namely, | thus harassed on all sides would be glad of peace 
that a foreigner can sell the copyright of a work ‘and settlement. 
although it shall have been executed elsewhere. | 


The treatment of the copyright question has 


Of course this uncertainty of the law has produced hitherto been evasive and procrastinating ; and 
loss to private parties. Acting on the former decis- | while that policy is suffered to continue, we shall 
ion, English publishers who had previously held 
foreign copyright gave up trade, and probably 
parted with stock to an extent entailing consider- 
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have these partial and inconvenient forms of the 
question repeatedly arising. Why not overhaul it 
thoroughly, and set it straight once for all? 
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Naturat Warter-puririers.—Mr. Warrington has 
for a year past kept twelve gallons of water in a state 
of admirably-balanced purity by the action of two 
gold-fish, six water-snails, and two or three specimens 
of that elegant aquatic plant known as Valisperia 
sporalis. Before the water-snails were introduced, 
the decayed leaves of the valisperia caused a growth 
of slimy mucus, which made the water turbid, and 
threatened to destroy both plants and fish. But under 
the improved arrangement, the slime, as fast as it is 
engendered, is consumed by the water-snails, which 
reproduce it in the shape of young snails, whose ten- 
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der bodies again furnish a succulent food to the fish ; 
while the valisperia plants absorb the carbonic acid 
exhaled by the respiration of their companions, fixing 
the carbon in their growing stems and luxuriant 
blossoms, and refreshing the oxygen (during sun- 
shine, in visible little streams) for the respiration of 
the snails and the fish. The spectacle of perfect equi- 
librium thus simply maintained between animal, 
vegetable, and inorganic activity, is striking and 
beautiful ; and such means may possibly hereafter be 
made available on a large scale for keeping tanked 
water clean and sweet.—Quarterly Review. 
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BOOK VI.—INITIAL CHAPTER. 


” Lire,’’ said my father, in his most dogmatical 
tone, *‘ is a certain quantity in time, which may be 
vegarded in two ways—Ist, as life Integral; 2d, as 
life Fractional. Life integral is that complete 
whole, expressive of a certain value, large or small, 
which each man possesses in himself. Life frac- 
tional is that same whole seized upon and invaded 
by other people, and subdivided amongst them. 
They who get a large slice of it say, ‘ A very valu- 
able life this!’—those who get but a small handful 
say, ‘So so, nothing very great !’—those who get 
none of it in the scramble exclaim, ‘ Good for 
nothing !’ ”’ 

‘*] don’t understand a word you are saying,”’ 
growled Captain Roland. 

My father surveyed his brother with compassion 
—] will make it all clear even to your under- 
standing. When I sit down by myself in my 
study, having carefully locked the door on all of 
you, alone with my books and thoughts, I am in 
full possession of my integral life. I am ¢otus, 
teres, atque rotundus—a whole human being— 
equivalent in value, we will say, for the sake of 
illustration, to a fixed round sum—100/., for ex- 
ample. But when I come forth into the common 
apartment, each of those to whom I am of any 
worth whatsoever puts his fingers into the bag that 
contains me, and takes out of me what he wants. 
Kitty requires me to pay a bill; Pisistratus to save 
him the time and trouble of looking into a score or 
two of books; the children to tell them stories, or 
play at hide-and-seek ; the carp for bread-crumbs ; 
and so on throughout the circle to which I have in- 
cautiously given myself up for plunder and subdi- 
vision. The 100/. which I represented in my study 
is now parcelled out; I am worth 40/. or 50/. to 


Kitty, 20/. to Pisistratus, and perhaps 30s. to the 


carp. ‘This is life fractional. And I cease to be 
an integral till once more returning to my study, 
and again closing the door on all existence but my 
own. Meanwhile, it is perfectly clear that, to those 
who, whether I am in the study or whether I am 
in the common sitting-room, get nothing at all out 
of me, I am not worth a farthing. It must be 
wholly indifferent to a native of Kamtschatka 
whether Austin Caxton be or be not rased out of 
the great account-book of human beings. 

‘** Hence,” continued my father—* hence it fol- 
lows that the more fractional life be—id est, the 
greater the number of persons among whom it can 
be subdivided—why, the more there are to say, ‘A 
very valuable life that!’ Thus, the leader of a 
political party, a conqueror, a king, an author who 
¥8 amusing hundreds or thousands, or millions, has 
a greater number of persons whom his worth in- 
terests and affects than a Saint Simon Stylites 





could have when he perched himself at the top of a 
column ; although, regarded each in himself, Saint 
Simon, in his grand mortification of flesh, in the 
idea that he thereby pleased his Divine Benefactor, 
might represent a larger sum of moral value per se 
than Bonaparte or Voltaire.”’ 

Pisistratus.—‘* Perfectly clear, sir, but I don’t 
see what it has to do with My Novel.” 

Mr. Caxton.— Everything. Your novel, if it 
is to be a full and comprehensive survey of the 
* Quicquid agunt homines,’ (which it ought to be, 
considering the length and breadth to which I fore- 
see, from the slow development of your story, you 
meditate extending and expanding it,) will embrace 
the two views of existence, the integral and the 
fractional. You have shown us the former in 
Leonard, when he is sitting in his mother’s cottage, 
or resting from his work by the little fount in Ric- 
cabocea’s garden. And in harmony with that view 
of life, you have surrounded him with comparative 
integrals, only subdivided by the tender hands of 
their immediate families and neighbors—your 
squires and parsons, your Italian exile and his 
Jemima. With all these, life is more or Jess the 
life Natural, and this isalways more or less the life 
integral. Then comes the life Artificial, which is 
always more or less the life fractional. In the life 
Natural, wherein we are swayed but by our own 
native impulses and desires, subservient only to the 
great silent law of Virtue, (which has pervaded 
the universe since it swung out of chaos,) a man 
is of worth from what he is in himself—Newton 
was as worthy before the apple fell from the tree 
as when all Europe applauded the discoverer of the 
Principle of Gravity. But in the life Artificial we 
are only, of worth inasmuch as we affect others. 
And, relative to that life, Newton rose in value 
more than a million per cent. when down fell the 
apple from which ultimately sprang up his discov- 
ery. Inorder to keep civilization going, and spread 
over the world the light of human intellect, we 
have certain desires within us, ever swelling beyond 
the ease and independence which belong to us as 
integrals. Cold man as Newton might be, (he 
once tuok a lady’s hand in his own, Kitty, and 
used her fore-finger for his tobaccu-stopper ;—great 
philosopher !)—cold as he might be, he was yet 
moved into giving his discoveries to the world, and 
that from motives very little differing in their 
quality from the motives that make Dr. Squills 
communicate articles to the Phrenological Journal 
upon the skulls of Bushmen and wombats. For it 
is the property of light to travel. When a man has 
light in him, forth it must go. But the first pas- 
sage of Genius from its integral state (in which it 
has been reposing on its own wealth) into the frac- 
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tional, is usually through a hard and vulgar path- 
way. It leaves behind it the reveries of solitude, 
that self-contemplating rest which may be called 
the Visionary, and enters suddenly into the state 
that may be called the Positive and Actual. There, 
it sees the operations of money on the outer life— 
sees all the ruder and commoner springs of action 
—sees ambition without nobleness—love without 
romance—is bustled about, and ordered, and tram- 
pled, and cowed—in short, it passes an apprentice- 
ship with some Richard Avenel, and does not yet 
detect what good and what grandeur, what addition 
even to the true poetry of the social universe, frac- 
tional existences like Richard Avenel’s bestow ; 
for the pillars that support society are like those 
of the Court of the Hebrew Tabernacle—they are 
of brass, it is true, but they are filleted with silver. 
From such intermediate state Genius is expelled 
and driven on in its way, and would have been so 
in this case had Mrs. Fairfield (who is but the 
representative of the homely natural affections, 
strongest ever in true genius—for light is warm) 
never crushed Mr. Avenel’s moss-rose on her sis- 
terly bosom. Now, forth from this passage and 
defile of transition into the larger world, must 
Genius go on, working out its natural destiny 
amidst things and forms the most artificial. Pas- 
sions that move and influence the world are at work 
around it. Often lost sight of itself, its very ab- 
sence is a silent contrast to the agencies present. 
Merged and vanished for a while amidst the Prae- 
tical World, yet we ourselves feel all the while 
that it is there; is at work amidst the workings 
around it. This practical world that effaces it 
rose out of some genius that has gone before; and 
so each man of genius, though we never come 
across him, as his operations proceed, in places re- 
mote from our thoroughfares, is yet influencing the 

ractical world that ignores him, forever and ever. 

hat is Gentus! We can’t describe it in books— 
we can only hint and suggest it, by the accessaries 
which we artfully heap about it. The entrance of 
a true Probationer into the terrible ordeal of Prac- 
tical Life is like that into the miraculous cavern, 
by which, legend informs us, St. Patrick converted 
Ireland.”’ 

Blanche.—* What is that legend? I never heard 
of it.” 

Mr. Caxton.—‘ My dear, you will find it in a 
thin folio at the right on entering my study, written 
by Thomas Messingham, and called ‘ Florilegium 
Insule Sanctorum,’ &c. The account therein is 
confirmed by the relation of an honest soldier, one 
Louis Ennius, who had actually entered the cavern. 
In short, the truth of the legend is undeniable, 
unless you mean to say, which I can’t for a moment 
suppose, that Louis Ennius was a liar. Thus it 
runs :—St. Patrick, finding that the Irish pagans 
were incredulous as tu his pathetic assurances of 
the pains and torments destined to those who did 
not expiate their sins in this world, prayed fora 
miracle to convince them. His prayer was heard ; 
and a certain cavern, so small that a man could not 
stand up therein at his ease, was suddenly converted 
into a Purgatory, comprehending tortures sufficient 
to convince the most incredulous. One unacquaint- 


ed with human nature might conjecture that few 
would be disposed to venture voluntarily into such 
a place ;—on the contrary, pilgrims came in crowds. 
Now, all who entered from vain curiosity, or with 
souls unprepared, perished miserably ; but those 
who entered with deep and earnest faith, conscious 
of their faults, and if bold, yet humble, not only 
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came out safe and sound, but purified, as if from the 
waters of a second baptism. See Savage and John- 
son, at night, in Fleet Street ;—and who shall doubt 
the truth of St. Patrick’s Purgatory !”? Therewith 
my father sighed—closed his Lucian, which had 
lain open on the table, and would read nothing 
but ‘* good books”’ for the rest of the evening. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ox their escape from the prison to which Mr. 
Avenel had condemned them, Leonard and his 
mother found their way to a small public-house 
that lay at a little distance from the town, and on 
the outskirts of the high-road. With his arm round 
his mother’s waist, Leonard supported her steps, 
and soothed her excitement. In fact, the poor 
woman’s nerves were greatly shaken, and she felt 
an uneasy remorse at the injury her intrusion had 
inflicted on the young man’s worldly prospects. 
As the shrewd reader has guessed already, that in- 
famous Tinker was the prime agent of evil in this 
critica] turn in the affairs of his quondam customer. 
For, on his return to his haunts around Hazeldean 
and the Casino, the Tinker had hastened to apprize 
Mrs. Fairfield of his interview with Leonard, and, 
on finding that she was not aware that the boy was 
under the roof of his uncle, the pestilent vagabond 
(perhaps from spite against Mr. Avenel, or perhaps 
from that pure love of mischief by which metaphysi- 
cai critics explain the character of Iago, and which 
certainly formed a main element in the idiosyncrasy 
of Mr. Sprott) had so impressed on the widow’s 
mind the haughty demeanor of the uncle and the 
refined costume of the nephew, that Mrs. Fairfield 
had been seized with a bitter and insupportable 
jealousy. ‘There was an intention to rob her of her 
boy !—he was to be made too fine for her. His 
silence was now accounted for. This sort of 
jealousy, always more or less a feminine quality, 
is often very strong amongst the poor ; and it was 
the more strong in Mrs. Fairfield, because, lone 
woman that she was, the boy was all in all to her. 
And though she was reconciled to the loss of his 
presence, nothing could reconcile her to the thought 
that his affections should be weaned from her. 
Moreover, there were in her mind certain impres- 
sions, of the justice of which the reader may better 
jadge hereafter, as to the gratitude—more than ordi- 
narily filial—which Leonard owed toher. In short, 
she did not like, as she phrased it, ‘‘ to be shaken 
off ;”? and, after a sleepless night, she resolved to 
judge for herself, much moved thereto by the mali- 
cious suggestions to that effect made by Mr. Sprott, 
who mightily enjoyed the idea of mortifying the 
gentleman by whom he had been so disrespectfully 
threatened with the treadmill. The widow felt 
angry with Parson Dale, and with the Riccaboccas ; 
she thought they were in the plot against her ; she 
communicated, therefore, her intention to none— 
and off she set, performing the journey partly on 
the top of the coach, partly on foot. No wonder 
that she was dusty, poor woman ! 

** And, oh boy !’’ said she, half sobbing, ‘‘ when 
I got through the lodge-gates, came on the lawn, 
and saw all that | yd o’ fine folk—I said to my- 
self, says I—(for I felt fritted)—I ’I] just have a look 
at him and go back. But ah, Lenny, when I saw 
thee looking so handsome—and when thee turned 
and cried ‘ Mother,’ my heart was just ready to 
leap out o’ my mouth—and so I could not help hug- 
ging thee, if I had died for it. And thou wert so 
kind, that I forgot all Mr. Sprott had said about 





Dick’s pride, or thought he had just told a fib 
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about that, as he had wanted me to believe a fib 
about thee. Then Dick came up—and I had not 
seen him for so many years—and we come o’ the 
same father and mother ; and so—and so.”’—The 
widow’s sobs here fairly choked her. ‘‘ Ah,’’ she 
said, after giving vent to her passion, and throwing 
her arms round Leonard’s neck, as they sat in the 
little sanded parlor of the public-house—* Ah, and 
I ’ve brought thee to this. Go back, go back, poy, 
and never mind me.” 

With some difficulty Leonard pacified poor Mrs. 
Fairfield, and got her to retire to bed ; for she was, 
indeed, thoroughly exhausted. He then stepped 
forth into the road, musingly. All the stars were 
out ; and Youth, in its troubles, instinctively looks 
up to the stars. Folding his arms, Leonard gazed 
on the heavens, and his lips murmured. 

From this trance, for su it might be called, he was 
awakened by a voice in a decidedly London accent ; 
and, turning hastily round, saw Mr. Avenel’s very 

entlemanlike butler. Leonard’s first idea was that 

is uncle had repented, and sent in search of him. 
But the butler seemed as much surprised at the 
rencontre as himself; that personage, indeed, the 
fatigues of the day being over, was accompanying 
one of Mr. Gunter’s waiters to the public-house, (at 
which the latter had secured his lodging,) having 
discovered an old friend in the waiter, and propos- 
ing to regale himself with a cheerful glass, and— 
(that of course)—abuse of his present sitivation. 

‘* Mr. Fairfield!’’ exclaimed the butler, while 
the waiter walked discreetly on. 

Leonard looked, and said nothing. The butler 
began to think that some apology was due for 
leaving his plate and his pantry, and that he might 
as well secure Leonard's propitiatory influence with 
his master— 

‘* Please, sir,’’ said he, touching his hat, ‘‘ I was 
just a-showing Mr. Giles the way to the Blue-Bells, 
where he puts up for the night. I hope my master 
will not be offended. If you are a-going back, sir, 
would you kindly mention it?’’ 

**T am not going back, Jarvis,” answered Leon- 
ard, after a pause ; ‘‘ 1 am leaving Mr. Avenel’s 
house, to accompany my mother ; rather suddenly. 
I should be very much obliged to you if you would 
bring some things of mine to me at the Blue-Bells. 
I will give you the list, if you will step back with 
me to the inn.”’ 

Without waiting for a reply, Leonard then turned 
towards the inn, and made his humble inventory ; 
item, the clothes he had brought with him from the 
Casino; item,the knapsack that had contained 
them ; item, a few books ditto ; item, Dr. Riecaboc- 
ca’s watch; item, sundry MSS., on which the 
young student now built all his hopes of fame and 
fortune. This list he put into Mr. Jarvis’ hand. 

‘* Sir,” said the butler, twirling the paper be- 
tween his finger and thumb, ‘‘ you are not a-going 
for long, 1 hope ;’’ and as he thought of the scene 
on the lawn, the report of which had vaguely 
reached his ears, he looked on the face of the young 
man, who had always been “ civil spoken to him,”’ 
with as much curiosity and as much compassion as 
so apathetic and princely a personage could experi- 
ence in tatters affecting a family less aristocratic 
than he had hitherto condescended to serve. 

‘* Yes,”’ said Leonard, siinply and briefly ; ‘* and 
your master will no doubt excuse you for rendering 
me this service.” 


Mr. Jarvis postponed for the present his glass 
and chat with the waiter, and went back at once to 


Mr. Avenel. That gentleman, still seated in his 
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library, had not been aware of the butler’s absence ; 
and when Mr. Jarvis entered and told him that he 
had met Mr. Fairfield, and, communicating the 
commission with which he was intrusted, asked 
leave to execute it, Mr. Avenel felt the man’s in- 
quisitive eye was on him, and conceived new wrath 
against Leonard for a new humiliation to his pride. 
It was awkward to give no explanation of his 
nephew’s departure, still more awkward to explain. 

After a shurt pause, Mr. Avenel said sullenly, 
‘* My nephew is going away on business for some 
time—do what he tells you ;”’ and then turned his 
back, and lighted his cigar. 

‘* That beast of a boy,”’ said he, soliloquizing, 
‘* either means this as an affront, or an overture ; 
if an affront, he is, indeed, well got rid of ; if an 
overture, he will soon make a more respectful and 
proper one. After all, I can’t have too little of 
relations till I have fairly secured Mrs. M’Catchly. 
An honorable! I wonder if that makes me an hon- 
orable too? This cursed Debrett contains no prac- 
tical information on these points.”’ 

The next morning, the clothes and the watch 
with which Mr. Avenel had presented Leonard were 
returned, with a note meant to express gratitude, 
but certainly written with very little knowledge of 
the world, and so full of that somewhat over-resent- 
ful pride which had in earlier life made Leonard fly 
from Hazeldean, and refuse all apology to Randal, 
that it is not to be wondered at that Mr. Avenel’s 
last remorseful feelings evaporated in ire. ‘I hope 
he will starve!’’ said the uncle vindictively. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘¢ LisTEN to me, my dear mother,”’ said Leonard 
the next morning, as, with his knapsack on his 
shoulder and Mrs. Fairfield on his arm, he walked 
along the high-road ; ‘I do assure you, from my 
heart, that I do not regret the loss of favors which 
I see plainly would have crushed out of me the 
very sense of independence. But do not fear for 
me; I have education and energy—I shall do well: 
for myself, trust me. No; I cannot, it is true, go 
back to our cottage—I cannot be a gardener again. 
Don’t ask me—I should be discontented, miserable. 
But I will go up to London! That’s the place to 
make a fortune and a name; I will make both. O 
yes, trust me, I will. You sha!t soon be proud of 
your Leonard; and then we will always live 
together—always! Don’t ery.” 

** But what can you do in Lunnon—such a big 
place, Lenny ?”’ 

** What! Every year does not some lad leave 
our village, and go and seek his fortune, taking 
with him but health and strong hands? I have 
these, and I have more; I have brains, aud 
thoughts, and hopes, that—again I say, No, no— 
never fear for me!”’ 

The boy threw back his head proudly; there 
was something sublime in his young trust in the 
future. 

** Well—but you will write to Mr. Dale, or to 
me? I will get Mr. Dale, or the good Mounseer, 
(now I know they were not agin me,) to read your 
letters.” 

‘*T will, indeed !”” 

** And, boy, you have nothing in your pockets. 
We have paid Dick ; these, at least, are my own, 
after paying the coach fare.’? And she would 
thrust a sovereign and some shillings into Leonard’s 
waistcoat pocket. 

After some resistance, he was forced to consent. 

‘* And there’s a sixpence with a hole in it. 
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Don’t part with that, Lenny, it will bring thee good 
luck.”’ 

Thus talking, they gained the inn where the 
three roads met, and from which a coach went 
direct to the Casino. And here, without entering 
the inn, they sat on the green sward by the hedge- 
row, waiting the arrival of the coach. Mrs. 
Fairfield was much subdued in spirits, and there 
was evidently on her mind something uneasy—some 
struggle with her conscience. She not only up- 
braided herself for her rash visit; but she kept 
talking of her dead Mark. And what would he 
say of her, if he could see her in heaven ? 

** Tt was so selfish in me, Lenny.”’ 

** Pooh, pooh! Has not a mother a right to her 
child?”’ 

** Ay, ay, ay!’’ cried Mrs. Fairfield. ‘I do 
love you as a child—my own child. But if I was 
not your mother, after all, Lenny, and cost you all 
this—oh, what would you say of me then?’’ 

** Not my own mother !’’ said Leonard, laugh- 
ing, as he kissed her. ‘* Well, I don’t know what 
I should say then differently from what I say now 
—that you, who brought me up, and nursed and 
cherished me, had a right*to my home and my 
heart, wherever I was.’’ 

‘* Bless thee !’’ cried Mrs. Fairfield, as she pressed 
him to her heart. ‘* But it weighs here—it weighs” 
—she said, starting up. 

At that instant the coach appeared, and Leonard 
ran forward to inquire if there was an outside place. 
Then there was a short ‘ustle while the horses 
were being changed ; and Mrs. airfield was lifted 
up to the roof of the vehicle. So all future private 
conversation between her and Leonard ceased. 
But as the coach whirled away, and she waved her 
hand to the boy, who stood on the road-side gazing 
after her, she still murmured—* It weighs here— 
it weighs !”’ 





CHAPTER IV. 


Leonarp walked sturdily on in the high-road to 
the Great City. The day was calm and sunlit, but 
with a gentle breeze from the gray hills at the 
distance ; and with each mile that he passed, his 
step seemed to grow more firm, and his front more 
elate. Oh! itis such joy in youth to be alone with 
one’s day-dreams. And youth feels so glorious a 
vigor in the sense of its own strength, though the 
world be before and—against it. Removed from 
that chilling counting-house—from the imperious 
will of a patron and a master—all friendless, but 
all independent—the young adventurer felt a new 
being—felt his grand nature asa Man. And on 
the Man rushed the genius long interdicted—and 
thrust aside—rushing back, with the first breath of 
adversity, to console—no! the Man needed not 
consolation—to kindle, to animate, to rejoice! If 
there is a being in the world worthy of our envy, 
after we have grown wise philosophers of the 
fireside, it is not the palled voluptuary, nor the 
careworn statesman, nor even the great prince of 
arts and letters, already crowned with laurel, whose 
leaves are as fit for poison as for garlands ; it is the 
young child of adventure and hope. Ay, and the 
emptier his purse, ten to one but the richer his 
heart, and the wider the domains which his fancy 
— as he goes on with kingly step to the Future. 

ot till towards the evening did our adventurer 
slacken his pace, and think of rest and refreshment. 
There, then, lay before .im, on either side the 
toad, those wide patches of unenclosed land, which 
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Presently one or two neat cottages came in sight— 
then a small farm-house, with its yard and barns. 
And someway further yet, he saw the sign swing- 
ing before an inn of some pretensions—the sort of 
inn often found on a long stage between two great 
towns, commonly called ‘‘ The Half-way House.” 
But the inn stood back from the road, having its 
own separate sward in front, whereon were a great 
beech tree (from which the sign extended) and a 
rustic arbor—so that, to gain the inn, the coaches 
that stopped there took a sweep from the main 
thoroughfare. Between our pedestrian and the inn 
there stood naked and alone, on the common land, 
a church ; our ancestors never would have chosen 
that site for it; therefore it was a modern church 
—modern Gothic—handsome to an eye not versed 
in the attributes of ecclesiastical architecture—very 
barbarous to an eye that was. Somehow or other 
the church looked cold and raw and uninviting. It 
looked a church for show—much too big for the 
scattered hamlet—and void of all the venerable 
associations which give their peculiar and unspeak- 
able atmosphere of piety to the churches in which 
succeeding generations have knelt and worshipped. 
Leonard paused and surveyed the edifice with an 
coiananl | but poetical gaze—it dissatisfied him. 
And he was yet pondering why, when a young girl 
passed slowly before him, her eyes fixed on the 
ground, opened the little gate that led into the 
churchyard, and vanished. He did not see the 
child’s face; but there was something in her 
movements so utterly listless, forlorn, and sad, 
that his heart was touched. What did she there? 
He approached the low wall with a noiseless step, 
and looked over it wistfully. 

There, by a grave evidently quite recent, with 
no wooden tomb nor tombstone like the rest, the 
little girl had thrown herself, and she was sobbing 
loud and passionately. Leonard approached her 
with a soft step. Mingled with her sobs, he heard 
broken sentences, wild and vain, as all human sor- 
rowings over graves must be. 

** Father !—oh, father! do you not really hear 


met Iam sv lone—so lone! Take me to you— 
take me!’’ And she buried her face in the deep 
Tass. 


*¢ Poor child !’’ said Leonard, in a half whisper 
—‘‘he is not there. Look above!’’ 

The girl did not heed him—he put his arm round 
her waist gently—she made a gesture of impatience 
and anger, but she would not turn her face—and 
she clung to the grave with her hands. 

After clear sunny days the dews fall more heav- 
ily; and now, as the sun set, the herbage was 
bathed in a vaporous haze—a dim mist rose around. 
The young man seated himself beside her, and tried 
to draw the child to his breast. Then she turned 
eagerly, indignantly, and pushed him aside with 
jealous arms. He profaned the grave! He un- 
derstood her with his deep poet-heart, and rose. 
There was a pause. 

Leonard was the first to break it. 

‘*Come to your home with me, my child, and 
we will talk of Aim by the way.” 

‘“*Him! Who are you? You did not know 
him!’’—said the girl, still with anger. ‘* Go 
away—why do you disturb me? I dono one harm. 
Go—go!”’ 

** You do yourself harm, and that will grieve 
him if he sees you yonder! Come!” 

The child looked at him through her blinding 
tears, and his face softened and soothed her. 





in England often denote the entrance to a village. 


**Go!” she said very plaintively, and in sub- 
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dued accents. ‘I will but stay a minute more. I 
—I have so much to say yet.” 

Leonard left the churchyard, and waited without ; 
and in a short time the child came forth, waved him 
aside as he approached her, and hurried away. 
He followed her at a distance and saw her disap- 
pear within the inn. 


CHAPTER V. 


* Hip—Hip—Hurran!” Such was the sound 
that greeted our young traveller as he reached the 
inn door—a sound joyous in itself, but sadly out of 
harmony with the feelings which the child sobbing 
on the tombless grave had left at his heart. The 
sound came from within, and was followed by 
thumps and stamps, and the jingle of glasses. A 
strong odor of tobacco was wafted to his olfactory 
sense. He hesitated a moment at the threshold. 
Before him, on benches under the beach-tree, and 
within the arbor were grouped sundry athletic 
forms with ** pipes in the liberal air.”” The land- 
lady, as she passed across the passage to the tap- 
room, caught sight of his form at the doorway, and 
came forward. Leonard still stood irresolute. He 
would have gone on his way, but for the child ; 
she had interested him strongly. 

** You seem full, ma’am,”’ said he. 
have accommodation for the night?’ 

** Why, indeed, sir,’’ said the landlady civilly, 
“‘T can give you a bedroom, but Idon’t know 
where to put you meanwhile. The two parlors 
and the tap-room and the kitchen are all chokefull. 
There has been a great cattle-fair in the neighbor- 
hood, and I suppose we have as many as fifty 
farmers and drovers stopping here.” 

** As to that, ma’am, I can sit in the bedroom 
you are kind enough to give me ; and if it does not 
cause you much troubie to let me have some tea 


“Can | 


there, I should be glad ; but I can wait your leisure. 
Do not put yourself out of the way for me.”’ 

The landlady was touched by a consideration she 
was not much habituated to receive from her bluff 
customers. 

‘* You speak very handsome, sir, and we will do 
our best to serve you, if you will excuse all faults. 


This way, sir.”’ Leonard lowered his knapsack, 
stepped into the passage, with some difficulty forced 
his way through a knot of sturdy giants in top-boots 
or leathern gaiters, who were swarming in and out 
the tap-room, and followed his hostess up stairs to 
a little bedroom at the top of the house. 

‘Tt is small, sir, and high,’’ said the hostess 
apologetically. ‘* But there be four gentlemen 
farmers that have come a great distance, and all 
the first floor is engaged ; you will be more out of 
the noise here.” 

‘** Nothing can suit me better. But, stay—par- 
don me ;’’ and Leonard, glancing at the garb of 
the hostess, observed she was not in mourning. 
‘*A little girl whom I saw in the churchyard 
yonder, weeping very bitterly—is she a relation of 
yours! Poor child, she seems to have deeper feel- 
ings than are common at her age.”’ 

‘* Ah, sir,” said the landlady, putting the corner 
of her apron to her eyes, ‘ it is a very sad story— 
I don’t know what todo. Her father was taken 
ill on his way to Lunnon, and stopped here, and has 
been buried four days. And the poor little girl 
seems to have no relations—and where is she to 
ge Laryer Jones says we must pass her to 

arybone parish, where her father lived last ; and 
what ’s to become of her then? My heart bleeds 
to think on it.”” Here there rose such an uproar 
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from below, that it was evident some quarrel had 
broke out; and the hostess, recalled to her duties, 
hastened to carry thither her propitiatory influences. 

Leonard seated himself pensively by the little 
lattice. Here was some one more alone in the 
world than he. And she, poor orphan, had no 
stout man’s heart to grapple with fate, and no 
golden manuscripts that were to be as the ‘* Open 
Sesame”’ to the treasures of Aladdin. By-and-by 
the hostess brought him up a tray with tea and 
other refreshments, and Leonard resumed his in- 
quiries. ‘* No relatives,”’ said he; ‘ surely the 
child must have some kinsfolk in London? Did 
her father leave no directions, or was he in posses- 
sion of his faculties ?”’ 

‘© Yes, sir; he was quite reasonable-like to the 
last. And I asked him if he had not anything on 
his mind, and he said,‘ I have.’ And I said, * Your 
little girl, sir?? And he answered me, ‘ Yes, 
ma’am ;’ and, laying his head on his pillow, he 
wept very quietly. Icould not say more myself, 
for it set me off to see him cry so meekly ; but my 
husband is harder nor I, and he said, ‘ Cheer up, 
Mr. Digby; had not you better write to your 
friends?’ ”’ 

‘** Friends!’ said the gentleman, in such a voice! 
‘ Friends I have but one, and 1 am going to Him! 
I cannot take her there!’ Then he seemed sud- 
denly to recollect hisself, and called for his clothes, 
and rummaged in the pockets as if looking for some 
address, and could not find it. He seemed a for- 
getful kind of gentleman, and his hands were what 
I call helpless hands, sir! And then he gasped out, 
‘ Stop—stop! I never had the address. Write to 
Lord Les—’, something like Lord Lester—but we 
could not make out the name. Indeed, he did not 
finish it, for there was a rush of blood to his lips; 
and though he seemed sensible when he recovered, 
(and knew us and his little girl too, till he went off 
smiling,) he never spoke word more.”’ 

‘** Poor man,”’ said Leonard, wiping his eyes.— 
** But his little girl surely remembers the name 
that he did not finish ?”’ 

‘“*No. She says, he must have meant a gentle- 
man whom they had met in the Park not long ago, 
who was very kind to her father, and was Lord 
something ; but she don’t remember the name, for 
she never saw him befure or since, and her father 
talked very little about any one lately, but thought 
he should find some kind friends at Screwstown, 
and travelled down there with her from Lunnon. 
But she supposes he was disappointed, for he went 
out, came back, and merely told her to put up the 
things, as they must go back to Lunnon. And on 
his way there he—died. Hush, what’s that? I 
hope she did not overhear us. No, we were talk- 
ing low. She has the next room to your’n, sir. 
I thought I heard her sobbing. Hush!” 

‘In the next room? I hear nothing. Well, 
with your leave, I will speak to her before I quit 
you. And had her father no money with him?’ 

‘** Yes, a few sovereigns, sir; they paid for his 
funeral, and there is a little left still, enough to 
take her to town; for my husband said, says he, 
‘ Hannah, the widow gave her mite, and we must 
not dake the orphan’s;’ and my husband is a hard 
man, too, sir. Bless him!’’ 

‘* Let me take your hand, ma’am. God reward 
you both.” 

‘* La, sir!—why, even Dr. Dosewell said, rath- 
er grampily though, ‘ Never mind my bill; but 
don’t call me 0p at six o’clock in the morning 
again, without knowing a little more about peo- 
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ple.’ And I never afore knew Dr. Dosewell go 
without his bill being paid. He said it wasa trick 
o’ the other doctor to spite him.”’ 

‘* What other doctor ?”’ 

‘Oh, a very good gentleman, who got out with 
Mr. Digby when he was taken ill, and stayed till 
the next morning; and our doctor says his name 
is Morgan, and he lives in—Lunnon, and is a 
homy—something.”’ 

‘* Homicide,’’ suggested Leonard ignorantly. 

**Ah—homicide ; something like that, only a 
deal longer and worse. But he left some of the 
tiniest little balls you ever see, sir, to give the 
child ; but, bless you, they did her no good—how 
should they ?”’ 

‘* Tiny balls, oh—homeopathist—I understand. 
And the doctor was kind to her; perhaps he may 
help her. Have you written to him?” 

** But we don’t know his address, and Lunnon 
is a vast place, sir.’’ 

**T am going to London, and will find it out.” 

‘* Ah, sir, you seem very kind; and sin’ she 
must go to Lunnon, (for what can we do with her 
here ‘—she ’s too genteel for service,) I wish she 
was going with you.” 

‘* With me!” said Leonard startled: ‘* with 
me! Well, why not?’ 

** I am sure she comes of good blood, sir. You 
would have known her father was quite the gentle- 
man, only to see him die, sir. He went off so 
kind and civil like, as if he was ashamed to give so 
much trouble—quite a gentleman, if ever there was 
one. And so are you, sir, I’m sure,’’ said the 
landlady, curtseying; ‘*I know what gentlefulk 
be. I’ve been a housekeeper in the first of fami- 


lies in this very shire, sir, though I can’t say I ’ve 
served in Lunnon; and so, as gentlefolks know 


each other, I’ve no doubt you could find out her 
relations. Dear—dear! Coming, coming!” 

Here there were loud cries for the hostess, and 
she hurried away. The farmers and drovers were 
beginning to depart, and their bills were to be made 
out and paid. Leonard saw his hostess no more 
thatnight. The last hip—hip—hurrah was heard ; 
some toast, perhaps to the health of the county 
members ;—and the chamber of woe, beside Leon- 
ard’s, rattled with the shout. By-and-by silence 
gradually succeeded the various dissonant sounds 
below. The carts and gigs rolled away ; the clat- 
ter of hoofs on the road ceased ; there was then a 
dumb dull sound as of locking-up, and low hum- 
ming voices below, and footsteps mounting the 
stairs to bed, with now and then a drunken hiccup 
or maudlin laugh, as some conquered votary of 
Bacchus was fairly carried up to his domicile. 

All, then, at last was silent, just as the clock 
from the church sounded the stroke of eleven. 

Leonard, meanwhile, had been looking over his 
MSS. ‘There was first a project for an improve- 
ment on the steam-engine—a project that had long 
lain in his mind, begun with the first knowledge of 
mechanics that he had gleaned from his purchases 
of the Tinker. He put that aside now—it required 
too great an effurt of the reasoning faculty to 
reéxamine. He glanced less hastily over a col- 
lection of essays on various subjects, some that he 
thought indifferent, some that he thought good. 
He then lingered over a collection of verses, writ- 
ten in his best hand with loving care—verses first 
inspired by his perusal of Nora’s melancholy 
memorials. These verses were as a diary of his 
heart and his fancy—those deep unwitnessed strug- 
gles which the boyhood of all more thoughtful 
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natures has passed in its bright yet murky storm of 
the cloud and the lightning flash; though but few 
boys pause to record the crises from which slowly 
emerges Man. And these first desultory grap- 
plings with the fugitive airy images that flit 
through the dim chambers of the brain, had be- 
come with each effurt more sustained and vigorous, 
till the phantoms were spelled, the flying ones 
arrested, the Immaterial seized, and clothed with 
Form. Gazing on his last effort, Leonard felt that 
there at length spoke forth the Poet. It was a 
work which, though as yet but half completed, 
came from a strong hand; not that shadow trem- 
bling on unsteady waters, which is but the pale 
reflex and imitation of some bright mind, sphered 
out of reach and afar; but an original substance— 
a life—a thing of the Creative Faculty—breathing 
back already the breath it had received. This 
work had paused during Leonard's residence with 
Mr. Avenel, or had only now and then, in stealth, 
and at night, received a raretouch. Now, as with 
a fresh eye, he re-perused it; and with that 
strange, innocent admiration, not of self—(for a 
man’s work is not, alas! himse]f—it is the beati- 
fied and idealized essence, extracted he knows not 
how from his own human elements of clay)—ad- 
miration known but to poets—their purest delight, 
often their sole reward. And then, with a warm- 
er and more earthly beat of his full heart, he 
rushed in fancy to the Great City, where all rivers of 
Fame meet, but not to be merged and lost—sally- 
ing forth again, individualized and separate, to 
flow through that one vast Thought of God which 
we call THe Wortp. 

He put up his papers; and opened his window, 
as was his ordinary custom, before he retired to 
rest—for he had many odd habits; and he loved to 
look out into the night when he prayed. His soul 
seemed to escape from the body—to mount on the 
air—to gain more rapid access to the far Throne 
in the Infinite—when his breath went forth among 
the winds, and his eyes rested fixed on the stars, 
of heaven. 

So the boy prayed silently ; and after his prayer 
he was about lingeringly to close the lattice, when 
he heard distinctly sobs close at hand. He paused, 
and held his breath ; then looked gently out ; the 
casement next his own was also open. Some one 
was also at watch by that casement—perhaps also 
praying. He listened yet more intently, and 
caught, soft and low, the words, ‘* Father—father 
—do you hear me now?” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Leonarp opened his door and stole towards that 
of the room adjoining; for his first natural impulse 
had been to enter and console. But when his 
touch was on the handle, he drew back. Child 
though the mourner was, her sorrows were ren- 
dered yet more sacred from intrusion by her sex. 
Something, he knew not what, in his young igno- 
rance, withheld him from the threshold. To 
have crossed it then would have seemed to him 

rofanation. So he returned, and for hours yet 
“ occasionally heard the sobs, till they died away, 
and childhood wept itself to sleep. 

But the next morning, when he heard his neigh- 
bor astir, he knocked gently at the door: there was 
no answer. He entered softly, and saw her seated 
very listlessly in the centre of the room—as if it 
had no familiar nook or corner as the rooms at 
home have—her hands drooping on her lap, and 
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her eyes gazing desolately on the floor. Then he 
approached and spoke to her. 

elen was very subdued and very silent. Her 
tears seemed dried up; and it was long before she 
gave sign or token that she heeded hia. At length, 
however, he gradually succeeded in rousing her 
interest ; and the first symptom of his success was 
in the quiver of her lip and the overflow of her 
downcast eyes. 

By little and little he wormed himself into her 
confidence ; and she told him, in broken whispers, 
her simple story. But what moved him the most 
was that, beyond her sense of loneliness, she did 
not seem to feel her own unprotected state. She 
mourned the object she had nursed, and heeded, 
and cherished ; for she had been rather the pro- 
tectress than the protected to the helpless dead. 
He could not gain from her any more satisfactory 
information than the landlady had already imparted, 
as to her friends and prospects ; but she permitted 
him passively to look among the effects her father 
had lefti—save only that if his hand touched some- 
thing that seemed to her associations especially 
holy, she waved him back, or drew it quickly 
away. ‘There were many bills receipted in the 
name of Captain Digby—old, yellow faded music 
scores for the flute—extracts of Parts from Prompt 
Books—gay parts from lively comedies, in which 
heroes have so noble a eontempt for money—fit 
heroes for a Sheridan and a Farquhar ;—close by 
these were several pawnbrokers’ tickets; and, not 
arrayed smoothly, but crumpled up, as with an 
indignant, nervous clutch of the old helpless hands, 
some two or three letters. He asked Helen’s per- 
mission to glance at these, for they might give a 
clue to friends. Helen gave the permission by a 
silent bend of the head. The letters, however, 


were but short and freezing answers from what ap- 
peared to be distant connections or former friends, 
or persons to whom the deceased had applied for 


some situation. They were all very disheartening 
in their tone. Leonard next endeavored to refresh 
Helen’s memory as to the name of the noblemen 
which had been last on her father’s lips ; but there 
he failed wholly. For it may be remembered that 
Lord L’Estrange, when he pressed his loan on Mr. 
Digby, and subsequently told that gentleman to 
address to him at Mr. Egerton’s, had, from a nat- 
ural delicacy, sent the child on, that she might not 
hear the charity bestowed on the father ; and Helen 
said truly, that Mr. Digby had sunk into a habitual 
silence on all his affairs latterly. She might have 
heard her father mention the name, but she had not 
treasured it up; all she could say was, that she 
should know the stranger again if she met him, and 
his dog too. Seeing that the child had grown calm, 
Leonard was then going to leave the room, in order 
to confer with the hostess, when she rose suddenly, 
though noiselessly, and put her little hand in his, 
as if to detain him. Sue did not say a word—the 
action said all—said, ‘* Do not desert me.’? And 
Leonard’s heart rushed to his lips, and he answered, 
to the action, as he bent down and kissed her cheek, 
** Orphan, will you go with me? We have one 
Father yet to both of us, and he will guide us on 
earth. 1am fatherless like you.’’ She raised her 
eyes to his—looked at him long—and then leant 
her head confidingly on his strong young shoul- 
der. 


CHAPTER VII, 


At noon the same day, the young man and the 
child were on their road to London. The host had 
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at first a little demurred at trusting Helen to so 
young a companion; but Leonard, in his happy 
ignorance, had talked so sanguinely of finding out 
this lord, or some adequate protection for the child, 
and in so grand a strain, though with all sincerity, 
had spoken of his own great prospects in the me- 
tropolis, (he did not say what they were!) that 
had he been the craftiest impostor he could not 
more have taken in the rustic host. And while 
the landlady still cherished the illusive fancy that 
all gentlefolks must know each other in London, 
as they did in the country, the landlord believed, at 
least, that a young man so respectably dressed, 
although but a foot-traveller—who talked in so 
confident a tone, and who was so willing to under- 
take what might be rather a burdensome charge, 
unless he saw how to rid himself of it—would be 
sure to have friends, older and wiser than himself, 
who would judge what could best be done for the 
orphan. 

And what was the host to do with her? Better 
this volunteered escort, at least, than vaguely pass- 
ing her on from parish to parish, and leaving her 
friendless at last in the streets of London. Helen, 
too, smiled for the first time on being asked her 
wishes, and again put her hand in Leonard’s. In 
short, so it was settled. 

The little girl made up a bundle of the things 
she most prized or needed. Leonard did not feel 
the additional load, as he slung it to his knapsack ; 
the rest of the luggage was to be sent to London 
as soon as Leonard wrote, (which he promised to 
do soon,) and gave an address. 

Helen paid her last visit to the churchyard ; and 
she joined her companion as he stood on the road, 
without the solemn precincts. And now they had 
gone on some hours; and when he asked if she 
were tired, she still answered ‘* No.’’ But Leon- 
ard was merciful, and made their day’s journey 
short; and it took them some days to reach Lon- 
don. By the long, lonely way, they grew so inti- 
mate ; at the end of the second day, they called 
each other brother and sister ; and Leonard, to his 
delight, found that as her grief, with the bodily 
movement and the change of scene, subsided from 
ite first intenseness and its insensibility to other 
impressions, she developed a quickness of compre- 
hension far beyond her years. Poor child! that 
had been forced upon her hy Necessity. And she 
understood him in his spiritual consolations—half 
poetical, half religious; and she listened to his 
own tale, and the story of his self-education and his 
solitary struggles—these, too, she understood. But 
when he burst out with his enthusiasm, his glorious 
hopes, his confidence in the fate before them, then 
she would shake her head very yquicily and very 
sadly. Did she comprehend them? Alas! perhaps 
too well. She knew more as to real life than he 
did. Leonard was at first their joint treasurer ; 
but before the second day was over, Helen seemed 
to discover that he was too lavish; and she told 
him so, with a prudent grave look, putting her 
hand on his arm as he was about to enter an inn to 
dine ; and the gravity would have been comic, but 
that the eyes through their moisture were so meek 
and grateful. She felt that he was about to incur 
that ruinous extravagance on her account. Some- 
how or other, the purse found its way into her 
keeping, and then she looked proud and in her 
natural element. 

Ah! what happy meals under her care were 
provided! so much more enjoyable than in 
dull, sanded inn-parlors, swarming with fics and 
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reeking with stale tobacco. She would leave him|into the running waters. ‘‘ See how the tiowers 
at the entrance of a village, bound forward, and |are carried down the stream! They are lost now. 
eater, and return with a little basket and a pretty | London is to us what the river is to the flowers— 
blue jug—which she had bought on the road—the | very vast—very strong ;” and she added, after a 
last filled with new milk, the first with new bread | pause, ‘‘ very cruel !”’ 

and some special dainty in radishes or water-| ‘* Cruel! Ah, it has been so to you ; but now !— 
eresses. And she had such a talent for finding out | now I will take care of you!’ he smiled triumph- 
the prettiest spot whereon to halt and dine: some- | antly ; and his smile was beautiful both in its pride 
times in the heart of a wood—so still, it was like| and its kindness. It is astonishing how Leonard 
a forest in fairy tales, the hare stealing through | had altered since he had left his uncle’s. He was 
the alleys, or the squirrel peeping at them from the | both younger and older ; for the sense of genius, 
boughs ; sometimes by a little brawling stream, | when it snaps its shackles, makes us both older and 
with the fishes seen under the clear wave, and| wiser as to the world it soars to—younger and 
shooting round the crumbs thrown to them. They | blinder as to the world it springs from. 

made an Arcadia of the dull road up to their dread| ‘* And it is not a very handsome city either, you 
Thermopyle—the war against the million that | say?” : : ; 

waited them on the other side of their pass through| ‘‘ Very ugly, indeed,” said Helen, with some 


Tempe. fervor ; ‘* at least all I have seen of it.’’ 
‘« Shall we be as happy when we are great?”’| ‘* But there must be parts that are prettier than 
said Leonard, in his grand simplicity. others? You say there are parks; why should 
Helen sighed, and the wise little head was| not we Iodge near them, and look upon the green 
shaken. trees ?”’ 
CHAPTER Yul. “‘That would be nice,’”’ said Helen, almost 


joyously ; ‘* but—”’ and here the head was shaken— 
Art last they came within easy reach of London ; | ‘‘ there are no lodgings for us except in courts and 
but Leonard had resolved not to enter the metropo- | alleys.” 

lis fatigued and exhausted, as a wanderer needing| ‘* Why?” 

refuge, but fresh and elate, as a conqueror coming! ‘* Why?” echoed Helen, with a smile, and she 
in triumph to take possession of the capital. | held up the purse. 

Therefore they halted early in the evening of the| ‘‘ Pooh! always that horrid purse ; as if, too, 
day preceding this imperial entry, about six miles| we were not going to fill it. Did not I tell you 
from the metropolis, in the neighborhood of Ealing, |the story of Fortunio? Well, at all events, we 
(for by that route lay their way). They were not! will go first to the neighborhood where you last 
tired on arriving at their inn. The weather was | lived, and learn there all we can ; and then the day 
singularly lovely, with that combination of softness | after to-morrow I will see this Dr. Morgan, and 
and brillianey which is only known to the rare true | find out the Lord—”’ 

summer days of England; all below so green,| The tears started to Helen’s soft eyes. ‘‘ You 
above so blue—days of which we have about six in| want to get rid of me soon, brother.” 

the year, and recall vaguely when we read of Robin| ‘‘ I! ah,I feel so happy to have you with me, it 
Hood and Maid Marian, of Damsel and Knight, in| seems to me as if I had pined for you all my life, 
Spenser’s golden Summer Song, or of Jacques,| and you had come at last ; for I never had brother 
dropped under the oak tree, watching the deer | nor sister, nor any one to Jove, that was not older 
amidst the dells of Ardennes. So, after a little than myself, except—”’ 

pause in their inn, they strolled forth, not for travel! _‘* Except the young lady you told me of,”’ said 
but pleasure, towards the cool of sunset, passing | Helen, turning away her face; for children are 
by the grounds that once belonged to the Duke of | very jealous. 

Rent, and catching a glimpse of the shrubs and| ‘‘ Yes,I loved her, love her still. 
lawns of that beautiful domain through the lodge- 





But that was 
different,’’ said Leonard, with a heightened color. 
gates ; then they crossed into some fields, and came | “‘ I could never have talked to her as to you; to 
to a little rivulet called the Brent. Helen had you I open my whole heart; you are my little 
been more sad that day than on any during their| Muse, Helen. I confess to you my wild whims 
journey. Perhaps because, on approaching London | and fancies as frankly as if I were writing poetry.” 
the memory of her father became more vivid ; per-| As he said this, a step was heard, and a shadow fell 
haps from her precocious knowledge of life, and her | over the stream. A belated angler appeared on the 
foreboding of what was to befall them, children | margin, drawing his line impatiently across the 
that they both were. But Leonard was selfish that} water, as if to worry some dvzing fish into a bite 
day ; he could not be influenced by his companion’s | before it finally settled itself for the night. Ab- 
sorrow, he was so full of his own sense of being, | sorbed in his occupation, the angler did not observe 
and he already caught from the atmosphere the | the young persons on the sward under the tree, and 
fever that belongs to anxious capitals. he halted there, close upon them. 

** Sit here, sister,”’ said he imperiously, throwing! ‘‘ Curse that perch !”’ said he aloud. 
himself under the shade of a pollard tree that over-| ‘* Take care, sir,’’ cried Leonard ; for the man, 
hung the winding brook, ‘* sit here and talk.” in stepping back, nearly trod upon Helen. 

He flung off his hat, tossed back his rich curls,| The angler turned. ‘* What’s the matter? 
and sprinkled his brow from the stream that eddied | Hist! you have frightened my perch. Keep still, 
round the roots of the tree that bulged out, bald | can’t you?”’ 
and gnarled, from the bank, and delved into the} Helen drew herself out of the way, and Leonard 
waves below. Helen quietly obeyed him, and| remained motionless. He remembered Jackeymo, 
nestled close to his side. and felt a sympathy for the angler. 

** And so this London is really very vast?—j| ‘‘It is the most extraordinary perch, that!’ 
very ’”’ he repeated inquisitively. muttered the stranger, soliloquizing. ‘‘ It has the 

“Very,” answered Helen, as abstractedly she | devil’s own luck. It must have been horn with a 
plucked the cowslips near her, and let them fall | silver spoon in its mouth, that dammed perch! I 
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shall never catch it—never! Ha!—no—only a) 
weed, I give it up.” With this, he indignantly 
jerked his rod from the water, and began to dis- 
joint it. While leisurely engaged in this occupa- 
tion, he turned to Leonard. 


‘“‘Humph! are you intimately acquainted with 
this stream, sir?” 

“No,” answered Leonard. 
before.”’ 

Angler, (solemnly.)—‘* Then, young man, take 
my ne and do not give way to its fascinations. 
Sir, I am a martyr to this stream ; it has been the 
Dalilah of my existence.’’ 

Leonard, (interested, the last sentence seemed to 
him poetical.) —‘* The Dalilah! Sir, the Dalilah!” 

Angler.—** The Dalilah. Young man, listen, 
and be warned by example. When I was about 
your age, I first came to this stream to fish. Sir, 
on that fatal day, about 3 p. m., I hooked upa fish— 
such a big one—it must have weighed a, pound and 
a half. Sir, it was that length ;” and the angler 
put finger to wrist. ‘ And just when I had got it 
nearly ashore, by the very place where you are 
sitting, on that shelving bank, young man, the line 
broke, and the perch twisted himself among those 
roots, and—caco-demon that he was—ran off, hook 
and all. Well, that fish haunted me; never before 
had I seen such a fish. Minnows I had caught in 
the Thames and elsewhere, also gudgeons, and oc- 
casionally a dace. Buta fish like thaam—a PERCH 
—all his fins up, like the sails of a man-of-war—a 
monster perch—a whale of a perch !—No, never 
till then had I known what leviathans lie hid within 
the deeps. I could not sleep till I had returned ; 
and again, sir—I caught that perch. And this 
time I pulled him fairly out of the water. 
caped ; and how did he escape? Sir, he left his 
eye behind him on the hook. Years; long years, 
have passed since then; but never shall I forget 
the agony of that moment.” 

Leonard.—* To the perch, sir?”’ 

Angler.—‘ Perch! agony to him! He enjoyed 
it:—agony tome. I gazed on that eye, and the 
eye looked as sly and as wicked as if it was laugh- 
ing in my face. Well,sir, I had heard that there 
is no better bait for a perch than a perch’s eye. 1 
adjusted that eye on the hook, and dropped in the 
line gently. The water was unusually clear; in 
two minutes I saw that perch return. He a 
proached the hook ; he recognized his eye—frisked 
his tail—made a plunge—and, as I live, carried off 
the eye, safe and sound ; and I saw him digesting 
it by the side of that water-lily. The mocking 
fiend! Seven times since that day, in the course 
of a varied and eventful life, have I caught that 
perch, and seven times has that perch escaped.”’ 

Leonard, (astonished.)—*‘ It can’t be the same 
perch ; perches are very tender fish—a hook inside 
of it, and an eye hooked out of it—no perch could 
withstand such havoc in its constitution.’’ 

Angler, (with an appearance of awe.)—*‘ It does 
seem supernatural. But it is that perch; for 
harkye, sir, there is ONLY one perch in the whole 
brook! All the years I have fished here, I have 
never caught another perch here; and this 
solitary inmate of the watery element I know by 
sight better than I knew my own lost father. For 
each time that I have raised it out of the water, its 
profile has been turned to me, and I have seen, 
with a shudder, that it has had only One Eye! It 
is a most mysterious and a most diabolical phe- 


‘¢T never saw it 


He es- | in 





nomenon that perch! It has been the ruin of my 
prospects in life. I was offered a situation in 
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Jamaica ; I could not go, with that perch left here 
in triumph. 1 might aflerwards have had an ap- 
pointment in India, but I could not put the ocean 
between myself and that perch ; thus have I frit- 
tered away my existence in the fatal metropolis of 
my native land. And once a week, from February 
to December, I come hither—Good heavens! if ] 
should catch the perch at last, the occupation of 
my existence will be gone.”’ 

Leonard gazed curiously at the angler, as the last 
thus mournfully concluded. The ornate turn of his 
periods did not suit with his costume. He looked 
wofully threadbare and shabby—a genteel sort of 
shabbiness too—shabbiness in black. There was 
humor in the corners of his lip; and his hands, 
though they did not seem very clean—indeed, his 
occupation was not friendly to such niceties—were 
those of a man who had not known manual labor. 
His face was pale and puffed, but the tip of the nose 
was red. He did not seem as if the watery element 
was - familiar to himself as to his Dalilah—the 

erch. 

** Such is Life!’ recommenced the angler in a 
moralizing tone, as he slid his rod into its canvass 
case. “Ifa man knew what it was to fish all 
one’s life in a stream that has only one perch !—to 
catch that one perch nine times in all, and nine 
times to see it fall back into the water, plump ;— 
if a man knew what it was—why, thee’”— Hare 
the angler looked over his shoulder full at Leonard 
—‘ why then, young sir, he would know what 
human life is to vain ambition. Good evening.” 

Away he went, treading over the daisies and 
king-cups. Helen’s eyes followed him wistfully. 

‘* What a strange person !’’ said Leonard, laugh- 


‘*T think he is a very wise one,’’ 
Helen ; and she came close up to Leonard, and 
took his hand in both hers, as if she felt already 
that he was in need of the Comforter—the line 
broke, and the perch lost ! 


murmured 


CHAPTER IX. 


Art noon the next dry, London stole upon them, 
through a gloomy, thick, oppressive atmosphere. 
For where is it that we can say London bursts on 
the sight? It stole on them through one of its 
fairest and most gracious avenues of approach—by 


p- | the stately gardens of Kensington—along the side 


of Hyde Park, and so on towards Cumberland 
Gate. 

Leonard was not the least struck. And yet, 
with a very little money, and a very little taste, it 
would be easy to render this entrance to London as 
grand and as imposing as that to Paris from the 
Champs Elysées. As they came near the Edge- 
ware Road, Helen tovk her new brother by the 
hand and guided him. For she knew all that 
neighborhood, and she was acquainted with a 
lodging near that occupied by her father, (to that 
lodging itself, she could not have gone for the 
world,) where they might be housed cheaply. 

But just then the sky, so dull and overcast since 
morning, seemed one mass of black cloud. There 
suddenly came on a violent storm of rain. The 
boy and girl took refuge in a covered mews, in a 
street running out of the Edgeware Road. This 
shelter soon became crowded ; the two young pil- 

rims crept close to the wall, apart from the rest ; 

nard’s arm round Helen’s waist, sheltering 
her from the rain that the strong wind contending 
with it beat in through the passage. Presently a 
young gentleman, of better mien and dress than the 
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other refugees, entered not hastily, but rather with 
a slow and proud step, as if, though he deigned to 
take shelior, he scorned to run to it, He glanced 
somewhit haughtily at the assembled group— 
= on through the midst of it—came near 

onard—took off his hat, and shook the rain from 
its brim. His head, thus uncovered left all his 
features exposed ; and the village youth recog- 
nized, at the first glance, his old victorious assail- 
ant on the green at Hazeldean. 

Yet Randal Leslie was altered. His dark cheek 
was as thin as in boyhvod, and even yet more 
wasted by intense study and night vigils; but the 
expression of his face was at once more refined and 
manly, and there was a steady concentrated light 
in his large eye, like that of one who has been in 
the habit of bringing all his thoughts to one point. 
He looked older than he was. He was dressed 
simply in black, a color which became him ; and 
altogether his aspect and figure were not showy 
indeed, but distinguished. He looked to the com- 
mon eye, a gentleman ; and to the more observant, 
a scholar. 

Helter-skelter !—pell-mell! the group in the 
passage—now pressed each on each—now scattered 
on all sides—making way—rushing down the 
mews—against the walls—as a fiery horse darted 
under shelter; the rider, a young man, with a 
very handsome face, and dressed with that peculiar 
care which we commonly call dandyism, cried out, 
good-humoredly, ‘* Don’t be afraid; the horse 
shan’t hurt any of you—a thousand pardons—so 
ho! so!’? He patted the horse, and it stood as still 
as a statue, filling up the centre of the passage. 
The groups resettled—Randal approached the 
rider. 

** Frank Hazeldean !”’ 

«¢ Ah—is it indeed Randal Leslie ?”’ 

Frank was off his horse in a moment, and the 
bridle was consigned to the care of a slim prentice- 
boy holding a bundle. 

‘** My dear fellow, how glad I am to see you! 
How lucky it was that I shouldturn in here! Not 
like me either, for I don’t much care for a ducking. 
Staying in town, Randal ?”’ 

‘* Yes, at your uncle’s, Mr. Egerton. 1 have 
left Oxford.” 

* For good t”’ 

** For good.”’ 

‘* But you have not taken your degree, I think? 
We Etonians all considered you booked for a 
double first. Oh! we have been so proud of your 
fame—you carried off all the prizes.”’ 

‘* Not all; but some certainly. Mr. Egerton 
offered me my choice—to stay for my degree, or to 
enter at once into the Foreign Office. I preferred 
the end to the means. For, after all, what good 
are academical honors but as the entrance to life? 
‘To enter now is to save a step in a long way, 
Frank.”’ 

‘* Ah! you were always ambitious, and you will 
make a great figure, I am sure.” 

‘* Perhaps so—if I work for it. Knowledge is 
power !”” 

Leonard started. 

** And you,’’ resumed Randal, looking with 
some curious attention at his old schovlfellow. 
‘You never came to Oxford. I did hear you 
were going into the army.”’ 

‘* T am in the Guards,”’ said Frank, trying hard 
not to look too conceited as he made that acknowl- 
edgment. ‘The Governor pished a little, and 
would rather I had come to live with him in the 
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old hall, and take to farming, Time enough for 
that—eh? By Jove, Randal, how pleasant a thing 


is life in London! Do you go w Almack’s to- 
night” 

‘No; Wednesday is a holiday in the House! 
There is a great parliamentary dinner at Mr. 
Egerton’s. He is in the cabinet now, you know; 
but you don’t see much of your uncle, I think.” 

“Our sets are different,” said the young gen- 
tleman, in a tone of voice worthy of Brummell. 
‘*All those parliamentary fellows are devilish dull. 
The rain’s over. I don’t know whether the Gov- 
ernor would like me to call at Grosvenor Square ; 
but, pray come and see me; here ’s my card to re- 
mind you ; you must dine at our mess. Such nice 
fellows! What day will you fix?” 

‘*T will call and let you know. Don’t you find 
it rather expensive in the Guards! I remember 
that you thought the Governor, as you call him, 
used to chafe a little when you wrote for more 
pocket-money ; and the only time I ever remember 
to have seen you with tears in your eyes, was when 
Mr. Hazeldean, in sending you £5, reminded you 
that his estates were not entailed—were at hisown 
disposal, and they should never go to an extrava- 
gant spendthrift. It was not a pleasant threat, that, 
Frank.” 

‘**Oh!”’ cried the young man, coloring deeply. 
** Tt was not the threat that pained ; it was that my 
father could think so meanly of me as to fancy 
that—well—well, but those were schoolboy days. 
And my father was always more generous than I 
deserved. We mustsee a good deal of each other, 
Randal. How good-natured you were at Eton, 
making my long and shorts fur me; I shall never 
forget it. Do call soon.” 

Frank swung himself into his saddle, and re- 

warded the slim youth with half-a-crown; a largess 
four times more ample than his father would have 
deemed sufficient. A jerk of the reins and a touch 
of the heel—off bounded the fiery horse and the 
gay young rider. Randal mused; and as the 
rain had now ceased, the passengers under shelter 
dispersed and went their way. Oaly Randal, Leon- 
ard, and Helen remained behind. Then, as Ran- 
dal stil] musing, lifted his eyes, they fell full upon 
Leonard’s face. He started, passed his hand quick- 
ly over his brow—looked again, hard and piere- 
ingly ; and the change in his pale cheek to ashade 
still paler—a quick compression and nervous gnaw- 
ing of his lip—showed that he too recognized an. 
old foe. Then his glance ran over Lovie 
dress, which was somewhat dust-stained, but far 
above the class amongst which the peasant was. 
born. Randal raised his brows in surprise, and. 
with a smile slightly supercilious—the smile stung: 
Leonard: and with a slow step Randal left the 
passage, and took his way towards Grosvenor: 
Square. The Entrance of Ambition was clear to: 
him. 
Then the little girl once more took Leonard by, 
the hand, and led him through rows of humble, . 
obscure, dreary streets. It seemed almost like an. 
allegory personified, as the sad, silent child led on. 
the penniless and low-born adventurer of genius by. 
the squalid shops, and through the winding lanes, 
which grew meaner and meaner, till both their 
forms vanished from the view. 


CHAPTER X. 
‘‘ Bur do come; change your dress, return and 





dine with me; you will have just time, Harley. 
You will meet the most eminent men of our party ; 
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surely they are worth your study, philosopher that 
you affect to be.’’ ; 

Thus said Audley Egerton to Lord L’Estrange, 
with whom he had been riding (after the toils of 
his office.) The two gentlemen were in Audley’s 
library. Mr. Egerton, as usual, buttoned up, 
seated in his chair, in the erect posture of a man 
who scorns ‘‘ inglorious ease.’’ Harley, as usual, 
thrown at length on the sofa, his long hair in care- 
less curls, his neckcloth loose, his habiliments 
flowing—simplex munditiis, indeed—his grace all 
his own ; seemingly negligent, never slovenly ; at 
ease everywhere and with every one, even with 
Mr. Audley Egerton, who chilled or awed the ease 
out of most people. 

‘* Nay, my dear Audley, forgive me. But your 
eminent men are all men of one idea, and that not a 
diverting one—politics! politics! politics! The 
storm in the saucer.”’ 

** But what is your life, Harley ’—the saucer 
without the storm ?”’ 

** Do you know, that ’s very well said, Audley ; 
I did not think you had so much liveliness of 
repartee. Life—life! it is insipid, it is shallow. 
No launching Argosies in the saucer. Audley, I 
have the oddest fancy—”’ 

‘That of course,”’ said Audley dryly; ‘* you 
never have any other. What is the new one?”’ 

Harley, (with great gravity.) —‘* Do you believe 
in Mesmerism ?”’ 

Audley.—‘‘ Certainly not.” 

Harley.—‘‘ If it were in the power of an animal 
magnetizer to get me out of my own skin into 
somebody else’s! That’s my fancy! I am so 
tired of myself—so tired! I have run through all 
my ideas—know every one of them by heart ; when 
some pretentious impostor of an idea perks itself 
up and says, ‘ Look at me, 1’m a new acquaint- 
ance’—I just give it a nod, and say, ‘ Not at all, 
you have only got a new coat on; you are the 
same old wretch that has bored me these last 
twenty years; get away.’ But if one could be in 
a new skin! if | could be for half-an-hour your tall 
—_ or one of your eminent matter-of-fact men, 

should then really travel into a new world.* 


Every man’s brain must be a world in itself, eh? 
If I could but make a parochial settlement even in 
yours, ig ge over all your thoughts and 


sensations. Upon my life, Ill go and talk to that 
French mesmerizer about it.”” 

Audley, (who does not seem to like the notion of 
having his thoughts and sensations rammaged, even 
by his friend, and even in fancy.) —‘* Pooh, pooh, 
pooh! Do talk like a man of sense.”’ 

Harley.—‘* Man of sense! Where shall I find 
a model? I don’t know a man of sense !—never 
met such a creature. Don’t believe it ever 
existed. At one time I thought Socrates must 
have been a man of sense ;—a delusion ; he would 
stand gazing into the air, and talking to his Genius 
from sunrise to sunset. Is that like a man of 
sense? . Poor Audley, how puzzled he looks! 
Well, I'll try and talk sense to oblige you. And 
first, (here ~ fee raised himself on his elbow)— 
first, is it true, as I have heard vaguely, that you 


* If, at the date in which Lord L’Estrange held 
this conversation with Mr. Egerton, Alfred de Musset 
had written his comedies, we should suspect that his 
lordship had plagiarized from one of them the whim- 
sical idea that he here vents upon Audley. In repeat- 
ing it, the author at least cannot escape from the 
eharge of obligation to a writer whose humor, at 
least, is sufficiently opulent to justify the loan. 
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are paying court to the sister of that infamous 
Italian traitor ?’’ 

** Madame di Negrat No; I am not paying 
court to her,’’ answered Audley with a cold smile. 
** But she is very handsome ; she is very clever ; 
she is useful to me—I need not say how or why ; 
that belongs to my métier as politician. But, I 
think, if you will take my advice, or get your friend 
to take it, I could obtain from her brother, through 
my influence with her, some liberal concessions to 
your exile. She is very anxious to know where 
he is.”” 

** You have not told her ?”’ 

‘*No; I promised you I would keep that 
secret.”’ 

‘* Be sure you do; it is only for some mischief, 
some snare, that she could desire such information. 
Concessions! pooh! This is no question of con- 
cessions, but of rights.’’ 

‘* T think you should leave your friend to judge 
of that.’’ 

** Well, I will write to him. Meanwhile, 
beware of this woman. I have heard much of her 
abroad, and she has the character of her brother for 
duplicity and—’’ 

** Beauty,”’ interrupted Audley, turning the con- 
versation with practised adroitness. ‘*1 am told 
that the count 1s one of the handsomest men in 
Europe, much handsomer than his sister still, 
though nearly twice her age. Tut—tut—Harley ! 
fear not forme. I am proof against all feminine 
attractions. This heart is dead.’’ 

** Nay, nay; itis not for you to speak thus— 
leave that to me. But even J will not say it. 
The heart never dies. And you; what have you 
lost'—a wife; true; an excellent noble-hearted 
woman. But was it love that you felt for her? 
Enviable man, have you ever loved ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps not, Harley,’’ said Audley, with a 
sombre aspect, and in dejected accents ; ‘* very few 
men ever have loved, at least as you mean by the 
word. But there are other passions than love that 
kill the heart, and reduce us to mechanism.”’ 

While Egerton spoke, Harley turned aside, and 
his breast heaved. There was a short silence; 
Audley was the first to break it. 

‘* Speaking of my lost wife, I am sorry that you 
do not approve what I have done for her young 
kinsman, Randal Leslie.”’ 

Harley, (recovering himself with an_ effort.) 
—‘* Is it true kindness to bid him exchange manly 
independence for the protection of an official pat- 
ron ?”’ 

Audley.—‘*1 did not bid him. 
choice. 
done.” 

Harley.—**1 trust not; I think better of you. 
But answer me one question frankly, and then I 
will ask another. Do you mean to make this young 
man your heir ?”’ 

Audley, (with a slight embarrassment. )—*“‘ Heir, 
pooh! Iam young still. I may live as long as 
he—time enough to think of that.’’ 

Harley.—* Then now to my second question. 
Have you told this youth plainly that he may look 
to you for influence, but not for wealth?’ 

Audley, (firmly.)—*‘ I think I have ; but I shall 
repeat it more emphatically.”’ 

Harley.—*‘ Then I am satisfied as to your con- 
duct, but not as tohis. For he has too acute an 
intellect not to know what it is to forfeit indepen- 
dence ; and, depend on it, he has made his calcula- 
tions, and would throw you into the bargain in any 


I gave him his 
At his age I should have chosen as he has 
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balance that he could strike in his favor. You go 
by your experience in judging men; I by my in- 
stincts. Nature warns us as it does the inferior 
animals—only we are too conceited, we bipeds, to 
heed her. My instincts of soldier and gentleman 
recoil from that old young man. He has the soul 
of the Jesuit. I see it in his eye—I hear it in the 
tread of his foot ; volto sciolto, he has not ; 2 pensieri 
stretti he has. Hist! I hear now his step in the 
hall. I should kiow it from a thousand. That’s 
his very touch on the handle of the door.”’ 

Randal Leslie entered. Harley—who, despite 
his disregard for forms, and his dislike to Randal, 
was too high-bred not to be polite to his junior in 
age or inferior in rank—rose and bowed. But his 
bright piercing eyes did not soften as they caught 
and bore down the deeper and more latent fire in 
Randal’s. Harley then did not resume his seat, 
but moved to the mantel-piece, and leant against 


Randal.—‘T have fulfilled your commissions, Mr. 
Egerton. I went first to Maida Hill, and saw Mr. 
Burley. I gave him the cheque, but he said ‘ it was 
too much, and he should return half to the banker ;’ 
he will write the article as you suggested. I 
then’”’— 

Audley.—*‘ Enough, Randal! we will not fatigue 
Lord L’Estrange with these little details of a life 
that displeases him—the life political.” 

Harley.—* But these details do not displease 
me; they reconcile me to my own life. Go on, 
pray, Mr. Leslie.’’ 

Randal had too mueh tact to need the cautioning 
glance of Mr. Egerton. He did not continue, but 
said, with a soft voice, ‘Do you think, Lord 
L’Estrange, that the contemplation of the mode 
of life pursued by others can reconcile a man to his 
own, if he had before thought it needed a recon- 
ciler?”’ 

Harley looked pleased, for the question was ironi- 
cal; and, if there was a thing in the world he ab- 
horred, it was flattery. 

**Recollect your Lucretius, Mr. Leslie, the 
Suave mare, &c., ‘ pleasant from the cliff to see 
the mariners tossed on the ocean.’ Faith, I think 
that sight reconciles one to the cliff—though, be- 
fore one might have been teased by the splash from 
the spray and deafened by the scream of the sea- 
gulls. But I leave you, Audley. Strange that I 
have heard no more of my soldier. Remember I 
have your promise when I come toclaim it. Good- 
by, Mr. Leslie, I hope that Mr. Burley’s article 
will be worth the—cheque.” 

Lord L’Estrange mounted his horse, which was 
still at the door, and rede through the Park. But 
he was no longer now unknown by sight. Bows 
and nods saluted him on every side. 

*¢ Alas! 1 am found out then,’”’ said he to him- 
self. ‘* That terrible Duchess of Knaresborough, 
too—I must fly my country.”’ He pushed his horse 
into a canter, and was soon out of the Park. As 
he dismounted at his father’s sequestered house, you 
would have hardly supposed him the same whimsi- 
cal, fantastic, but deep and subtle humorist that de- 
lighted in perplexing the material Audley. For 
his expressive face was unutterably serious. But 
the moment he came into the presence of his parents, 
the countenance was again lighted and cheerful. 
It brightened the whole room like sunshine. 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘Mr. Leste,” said Egerton, when Harley had 
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discretion in touching upon matters connected with 
politics in the presence of a third party.” 

‘“*T feel that already, sir; my excuse is, that I 
held Lord L’Estrange to be your most intimate 
friend.” 

‘© A public man, Mr. Leslie, would ill serve his 
country if he were not especially reserved towards 
his private friends—when they do not belong to his 
party.” 

‘* But, pardon me my ignorance. Lord Lans- - 
mere is so well known to be one of your supporters, 
that I fancied his son must share his sentiments, 
and be in your confidence.”’ 

Egerton’s brows slightly contracted, and gave a 
stern expression to a countenance always firm and 
decided. He, however, answered in a mild tone. 

‘* At the entrance into political life, Mr. Leslie, 
there is nothing in which a young man of your 
talents should be more on his guard than thinking 
for himself; he will nearly always think wrong. 
And I believe that is one reason why young men 
of talent disappoint their friends, and—remain so 
long out of office.”’ 

A haughty flush passed over Randal’s brow, and 
faded away quickly ; he bowed in silence. 

Egerton resumed, as if in explanation, and even 
in kindly apology— 

**Look at Lord L’Estrange himself. What 
young man could come into life with brighter aus- 
pices? Rank, wealth, high animal spirits, (a great 
advantage those same spirits, Mr. Leslie,) courage, 
self-possession, scholarship as brillant perhaps as 

our own; and now see how his life is wasted ! 
hy? He always thought fit to think for himself. 
He could never be broken in to harness, and never 
will be. The state coach, Mr. Leslie, requires 
that all the horses should pull together.”’ 

‘¢ With submission, sir,’? answered Randal, ‘I 
should think that there were other reasons why 
Lord L’Estrange, whatever be his talents—and of 
these you must be indeed an adequate judge—would 
never do anything in public life.” 

*¢ Ay, and what?’’ said Egerton, quickly. 

‘¢ First,’’ said Randal, shrewdly, ‘ private life 
has done too much for him. What could public 
life give to one who needs nothing? Born at the 
top of the social ladder, why should he put him- 
self voluntarily at the last step, for the sake of 
climbing up again? And, secondly, Lord L’Estrange 
seems to me a man in whose organization sentiment 
usurps too large a share for practical existence.” 

‘¢ You have a keen eye,”’ said Audley, with some 
admiration ; ‘‘ keen for one so young.—Poor Har- 
ley!” 

Mr. Egerton’s last words were said to himself. 
He resumed quickly— 

‘‘There is something on my mind, my young 
friend. Let us be frank with each other. I placed 
before you fairly the advantages and disadvantages 
of the choice 1 gave you. To take your degree 
with such honors as no doubt you would have won, 
to obtain your fellowship, to go to the bar, with 
those credentials in favor of your talents ;—this was 
one career. ‘To come at once into public life, to 
profit by my experience, avail yourself of my in-’ 
terest, to take the chances of rise or fall with a 

arty: this was another. You chose the last. 

ut, in so doing, there was a consideration which 
might weigh with you; and on which, in stating 
your reasons for your option, you were silent.”’ 
“ What is that, sir?”’ 
‘* You might have counted on my fortune should 





left the library, “ you did not act with your usual 





the chances of party fail you; speak—and with- 
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out shame—if so; it would be natural in a young 
man who comes from the elder branch of the house 
whose heiress was niy wife.”’ 

** You wound me, Mr. Egerton,” said Randal, 
turning away. 

Mr. Egerton’s cold glance followed Randal’s 
movement : the face was hid from his glance—it 
rested on the figure, which is as often as self- 
betraying as the countenance itself. Randal baffled 

. Mr. Egerton’s penetration—the young man’s emo- 
tion might be honest pride, and pained and gener- 
ous feeling ; or it might be something else. Egerton 
continued slowly— 

** Once for all then, distinctly and emphatically, 
{ say—never count upon that; count upon all else 
that I can do for you, and forgive me when I ad- 
vise harshly or censure coldly; ascribe this to 
my interest in your career. Moreover, before de- 
cision becomes irrevocable, I wish you to know 
practically all that is disagreeable or even humil- 
iating in the first subordinate steps of him who, 
without wealth or station, would rise in public life. 
I will not consider your choice settled till the end 
of a year, at least; your name will be kept on the 
college books till then; if, on experience, you 
should prefer to return to Oxford, and pursue the 
slower but surer path to independence and distinc- 
tion, you can. And now give me your hand, Mr. 
Leslie, in sign that you forgive my bluntness ;—it 
is time to dress.” 

Randal, with his face still averted, extended his 
hand. Mr. Egerton held it a moment, then drop- 
ping it, left the room. Randal turned as the door 
closed. And there was in his dark face a power 
of sinister passion, that justified all Harley’s warn- 
ings. His lips moved, but not audibly; then, as 
if struck by a sudden thought, he followed Mr. 
Egerton into the hall. 


** Sir,”’ said he, ‘‘ I forgot to say, that, on return- 
ing from Maida Hill, I took shelter from the rain 
under a covered passage, and there I met unex- 
pectedly with your nephew, Frank Hazeldean.”’ 

‘Ah!’ said Egerton, indifferently, ‘“‘a fine 


young man; in the Guards. It isa pity that my 
brother has such antiquated political notions; he 
should put his son into Parliament, and under my 
guidance; I could push him. Well, and what 
said Frank?” 

‘¢ He invited me to callon him. I remember 
that you once rather cautioned me against too inti- 
mate an acquaintance with those who have not got 
their fortune to make.”’ 

‘* Because they are idle, and idleness is con- 
tagious. Right—better not be intimate with a 
young guardsman.”’ 

‘** Then you would not have me call on him, sir? 
We were rather friends at Eton; and if I wholly 
reject his overtures, might he not think that you—”’ 

“J!”’ interrupted Egerton. ‘Ah, true; my 
brother might think I bore him a grudge ; absurd. 
Call then, and ask the young man here. Yet still, 
I do not advise intimacy.” 

Egerton turned into his dressing-room. ‘ Sir,” 
said his valet, ‘‘ Mr. Levy is here—he says, by 
appointment; and Mr. Grinders is also just come 
from the country.” 

** Tell Mr. Grinders to come in first,”’ said Eger- 
ton, seating himself. ‘‘ You need not wait; I can 
dress without you. Tell Mr. Levy I will see him 
in five minutes.” 

Mr. Grinders was steward to Audley Egerton. 

Mr. Levy was a handsome man, who wore a 
camellia in his buttonhole—drove in his cabriolet, a 
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high-stepping horse that had cost £200; was well 
known to young men of fashion, and considered by 
their fathers a very dangerous acquaintance. 


CHAPTER XII. 


As the company assembled in the drawing-rooms, 
Mr. Egerton introduced Randal Leslie to his emi- 
nent friends in a way that greatly contrasted the 
distant and admonitory manner which he had ex- 
hibited to him in private. The presentation was 
made with that cordiality, and that gracious re- 
spect, which those who are in station command for 
those who have their station yet to win. 

** My dear lord, let me introduce to you a kins- 
man of my late wife’s (in a whisper)—the heir to 
the elder branch of her family. Stanmore, this is 
Mr. Leslie of whom I spoke to you. You, who 
were so distinguished at Oxford, will not like him 
the worse for the prizes he gained there. Duke, 
let me present to you Mr. Leslie. The duchess is 
angry with me for deserting her balls; I shall hope 
to make my peace by providing myself with a 
younger and livelier substitute. Ah, Mr. Howard, 
here is a young gentleman just fresh from Oxford, 
who will tell us all about the new sect springing 
up there. He has not wasted his time on billiards 
and horses.”’ 

Leslie was received with all that charming cour- 
tesy which is the To Kalon of an aristocracy. 

Afier dinner conversation settled on politics. 
Randal listened with attention, and in silence, till 
Egerton drew him gently out ; just enough, and no 
more—just enough to make his intelligence evi- 
dent, without subjecting him to the charge of laying 
down the law. Egerton knew how to draw out 
young men—a difficult art. It was one reason 
why he was so peculiarly popular with the more 
rising members of his party. 

The party broke up early. 

‘* We are in time for Almack’s,”’ said Egerton, 
glancing at the clock, ‘‘ and I have a voucher for 
you; come.”’ 

Randal followed his patron into the carriage. By 
the way, Egerton thus addressed him— 

‘¢ T shall introduce you to the principal leaders of 
society ; know them and study them ; I do not advise 
you to attempt to do more—that is, to attempt to be- 
come the fashion. It is a very expensive ambition ; 
some men it helps, most men it ruins. On the whole, 
you have better cards in your hands. Dance or 
not as it pleases you—don't flirt. If you flirt, 
people will inquire into your fortune—an inquiry, 
that will do you little good ; and flirting entangles 
a young man into marrying. That would never 
do. Here we are.’’ 

In two minutes more they were in the great ball 
room, and Randal’s eyes were dazzled with the 
lights, the diamonds, the blaze of beauty. Audley 
presented him in quick succession to some dozen 
ladies, and then disappeared amidst the crowd. 
Randal was not at a loss: he was without shyness ; 
or if he had that disabling infirmity, he concealed 
it. He answered the languid questions put te 
him, with a certain spirit that kept up talk, and 
left a favorable impression of his agreeable quali- 
ties. But the lady with whom he got on the best, 
was one who had no daughters out—a handsome 
and witty woman of the world—Lady Frederick 
Coniers. 

‘Tt is your first ball at Almack’s, then, Mr. 
Leslie *”’ 

** My first.” 

‘* And you have not secured a partner? Shall J 
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find you one? 
girl in pink?” 
** T see her—but I cannot think of her.”’ 
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What do you think of that pretty om vouchsafed to it, and tried to talk of the Leslies 


andal was very short there. 
An hour afterwards, Randal, who had not danced. 


** You are rather, perhaps, like a diplomatist in| was still in the refreshment room, but Lady Fred- 


a new court, and your first object is to know who erick had long quitted him. 


is who.”’ 

** T confess that on beginning to study the history 
of my own day, I should like to distinguish the 
portraits that illustrate the memoir.”’ 

‘*Give me your arm, then, and we will come 
into the next room. We shall see the different 


He was talking with 
some old Etonians who had recognized him, when 
| there entered a lady of very remarkable appearance, 
| and a murmur passed through the room as she ap- 
eared. 
She might be three or four and twenty. She 
was dressed in black velvet, which contrasted with 


notabilites enter, one by one, and observe without the alabaster whiteness of her throat and the clear 


being observed. This is the least I can do fora 
friend of Mr. Egerton’s.”’ 

‘*Mr. Egerton, then,” said Randal—(as they 
threaded their way through the space without the 
rope that protected the dancers)—'* Mr. Egerton 
has had the good fortune to win your esteem, even 
for his friends, however obscure t’” 

** Why, to say truth, I think no one whom Mr. 
Egerton calls his friend need long remain obscure, 
if he has the ambition to be otherwise. For Mr. 
Egerton holds it a maxim never to forget a friend 
nor a service.”’ 

** Ah, indeed !’’ said Randal, surprised. 

** And, therefore,’’ continued Lady Frederick, 
‘*as he passes through life, friends gather round 
him. He will rise even higher yet. Gratitude, 
Mr. Leslie, is a very good policy.” 

‘* Hem,’’ muttered Mr. Leslie. 

They had now gained the room where tea and 
bread and butter were the homely refreshments to 
the habitués of what at that day was the most ex- 
clusive assembly in London. They ensconced them- 
selves in a corner by a window, Lady Frederick 
performed her task of cicerone with lively ease, 
accompanying each notice of the various persons 
who passed panoramically before them with sketch 
and anecdote, sometimes good-natured, generally 
satirical, always graphic and amusing. 

By-and-by Frank Hazeldean, having on his arm 
a young lady of haughty air and with high though 
delicate features, cathe to the tea-table. 

‘* The last new Guardsman,’’ said Lady Freder- 
ick ; “‘ very handsome, and not yet quite spoiled. 
But he has got into a dangerous set.”’ 

Randal.—** The young lady with him is hand- 
some enough to be dangerous.’’ 

Lady Frederick, (laughing).—‘* No danger for 
him there—as yet at least. Lady Mary (the Duke 
of Knaresborough’s daughter) is only in her sec- 
ond year. The first year, nothing under an earl ; 
the second, nothing under a baron. It will be full 
four years before she comes down to a commoner. 
Mr. Hazeldean’s danger is of another kind. He 
lives much with men who are not exactly mauvais 
ton, but certainly not of the best taste. Yet he is 
very young; he may extricate himself—leaving 

half his fortune behind him. What, he nods to 
you! You know him?” 

* Very well; he is nephew to Mr. Egerton.” 

“Indeed! I did not know that. Hazeldean is 
a new name in London. I heard his father was a 
plain country gentleman, of good fortune, but not 
that he was related to Mr. Egerton.”’ 

“ Half-brother.”’ 

** Will Mr. Egerton pay the young gentleman’s 
debts? He has no sons himself.” 


Randal.—‘* Mr. Egerton’s fortune comes from 


his wife, from my family—from a Leslie, not from 
a Hazeldean.”’ 


Lady Frederick turned sharply, looked at Ran- 


paleness of her complexion, while it set off the 
diamonds with which she was profusely covered. 
Her hair was of the deepest jet, and worn simply 
braided. Her eyes, too, were dark and brilliant, 
her features regular and striking ; but their expres- 
sion, when in repose, was not prepossessing to such 
as love modesty and softness in the looks of woman. 
But when she spoke and smiled, there was so much 
spirit and vivacity in the countenance, so much fas- 
cination in the smile, that all which might before 
have marred the effect of her beauty, strangely and 
suddenly disappeared. 

‘“*Who is that very handsome woman ?”’ asked 
Randal. 

** An Italian—a Marchesa something,”’ said one 
of the Etonians. 

‘** Di Negra,’’ suggested another, who had been 
abroad ; ‘* she is a widow ; her husband was of the 
great Genoese family of Negra—a younger branch 
of it.” 

Several men now gathered thickly around the 
fair Italian. A few ladies of the highest rank 
spoke to her, but with a more distant courtesy than 
ladies of high rank usually show to foreigners of 
such quality as Madame di Negra. Ladies ofa rank 
less elevated seemed rather shy of her ;—that might 
be from jealousy. As Randal gazed at the Marchesa 
with more admiration than any woman, perhaps, 
had before excited in him, he heard a voice near 
him say— ; 

‘“‘Oh, Madam di Negra is resolved to settle 
amongst us, and marry an Englishman.” 

‘“‘If she can find one sufficiently courageous,” 
returned a female voice. 

‘‘ Well, she is trying hard for Egerton, and he 
has courage enough for anything.” 

The female voice replied with a laugh, ‘ Mr. 
Egerton knows the world too well, and has resisted 
too many temptations, to be’”’— 

‘* Hush !—there he is.” 

Egerton came into the room with his usual firm 
step anderect mien. Randal observed that a quick 
glance was exchanged between him and the Mar- 
chesa ; but the minister passed her by with a bow. 

Still Randal watched, and, ten minutes after- 
wards, Egerton and the Marchesa were seated apart 
in the very same convenient nook that Randal and 
Lady Frederick had éccupied an hour or sv before. 

‘* Ts this the reason why Mr. Egerton so insult- 
ingly warns me against counting on his fortune?’ 
muttered Randal. *‘ Does he mean to marry again?”’ 

Unjust suspicion !—for, at that moment, these 
were the words that Audley Egerton was dropping 
forth from his lips of bronze— 

‘* Nay, dear madam, do not ascribe to my frank 
admiration more gallantry than it merits. Your 
conversation charms me, your beauty delights me ; 


| your society is as a holiday that I look forward to 


in the fatigues of my life. But I have done with 
love, and I shall never marry again.” 





dal’s countenance with more attention than she had 





“You almost pique me into trying to win, in 
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order to reject you,”’ said the Italian, with a flash 
from her bright eyes. 

‘* I defy even you,” answered Audley, with his 
cold hard smile. ‘* But to return to the point: 
You have more influence at least over this subtle 
ambassador; and the secret we speak of I rely on 

ou to obtain me. Ah, madam, let us rest friends. 
ou see I have conquered the unjust prejudices 
against you; you are received and fetée everywhere, 
as becomes your birth and your attractions. Rely 
on me ever, as Ton you. ButI shall excite too 
much envy if I stay here longer, and am vain enough 
to think that I may injure you if I provoke the 
on of the ill-natured. As the avowed friend, 
can serve you—as the supposed lover, No’’— 
Audley rose as he said this, and, standing by the 
chair, added carelessly, ‘‘ Apropos, the sum you do 
me the honor to borrow will be paid to your bank- 
ers to-morrow.” 

** A thousand thanks !—my brother will hasten 
to repay you.”’ 

Audley bowed. ‘‘ Your brother, I hope, will 
repay me in person, not befure. When dves he 
come ?”” : 

‘*Oh, he has again postponed his visit to Lon- 
don ; he is so much needed in Vienna. But while 
we are talking of him, allow me to ask if your 


MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


friend, Lord L’Estrange, is indeed still so bitter 
against that pour brother of mine?”’ 

** Still the same.” 

** It is shameful,”’ cried the Italian with warmth ; 
‘* what has my brother ever done to him, that he 
should actually intrigue against the count in his 
own court?” 

‘Intrigue! Ithink you wrong Lord L’Estrange ; 
he but represented what he believed to be the truth, 
in defence of a ruined exile.” 

‘* And you will not tel] me where that exile is, 
or if his daughter still lives?” 

** My dear Marchesa, I have called you friend, 
therefore I will not aid L’Estrange to injure you or 
yours. But I call L’Estrange a friend also; and 
I cannot violate the trust that’’—Audley stopped 
short, and bit his lip. ‘* You understand me,” he 
resumed, with a more genial smile than usual ; and 
he took his leave. 

The Italian’s brows met as her eye followed 
him; then, as she too rose, that eye encountered 
Randal’s. Each surveyed the other—each felt a 
certain strange fascination—a sympathy—not of 
affection, but of intellect. 

‘* That young man has the eye of an Italian,’’ said 
the Marchesa to herself; and, as she passed by him 
into the ball-room, she turned and smiled. 





From the Atheneum. 
THE FIRST SORROW. 


SUGGESTED BY A STATUE, BY PATRICK MAC DOWELL, 
Esq., R. A., IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY 
OF ALL NATIONS. 


BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 


°T 1s her first sorrow ; but to her as deep 
As the great griefs maturer hearts that wring, 
When some strong wrench, undreamed of, bids us weep 
O’er the lost hope to which we loved to cling ! 


The bird is dead ;—the nursling of her hand, 
That from her cup the honeyed dew would sip— 
That on her finger used to take his stand, 
And pick the mimic cherry on her lip. 


The willing captive that her eye could chain, 
Her voice arrest, howe’er inclined to roam, 
The household god (worshipped, alas! in vain,) 
Whose radiant wings flashed sunshine through her 
home— 


Pressed to her bosom, now can feel no more 
The genial warmth of old he used to love ; 
His sportive wiles and truant flights are o’er ;— 
When was the falcon tender to the dove? 


*¢ °T was but a bird ;’? but when life’s years are few, 
How slight a thing may make our sum of bliss ! 
Cold is the heart that needs be taught anew, 
Trifles oft form the joys that most we miss ! 


The soft, pure wax of Childhood’s ductile breast 
Will yield an impress to the gentlest touch ; 

They err who make its little griefs their jest ; 
Slight ills are sorrows still, if felt as such. 


*¢°T was but a bird,’’ the world’s stern stoic cries, 
** And myriad birds survive as fair to see ;’’ 

** °T was but a bird to some,’’ her heart replies, 
** But playmate, friend, companion—all to me !”’ 


’ T is her first sorrow—and she feels the more 

That sorrow’s name she scarce hath known till now ; 
But the full burst of keener anguish o’er, 

A softer shade hath settled on her brow. 





The bitter tears that would not be repressed 

Are dried, like dew-drops on thessun-touched leaf ; 
The deep, wild sobs that lately stirred her breast 

At length have yielded to a tenderer grief. 


She weeps no more—her very sighs are stilled— 
A tranquil sadness breathes from her sweet face ; 
As though her mind, with soothing memories filled, 
Had nothing left of sorrow—but its grace ! 


The sculptor marked the change with earnest eyes ; 
He knew the phase whence fame might best be won ; 
And when her grief assumed its loveliest guise, 
He struck her chastened beauty into stone ! 


There let it live, till Love and Hope decay ; 
The type of sorrow, unallied to sin ; 
To test this truth, through many an after day— 
** One touch of nature makes the whole world kin !’? 





Tue Kine anp His Courtrers.—There was once & 
king who invited all his courtiers to a sumptuous 
banquet, without, however, telling them the exact 
period at which it was to take place. The wise men 
amongst them got their vestal robes prepared, and 
held themselves in constant readiness to obey the 
summons ; while many thoughtless ones said to each 
other—‘‘ There are no signs as yet in the palace of 
preparations being made for the feast. Let us amuse 
ourselves as we please, we shall have plenty of time 
to prepare.’? And they went away in different direc- 
tions. 

Suddenly the king’s herald sounded his trumpet, 
and proclaimed that the banquet was ready, and that 
the guests should hasten to it without delay. The 
wise courtiers immediately presented themselves, fit- 
tingly arranged, while the foolish ones came strag- 
gling in, clothed in their soiled every-day garments. 
**You,”’ said the king to the former, ‘‘ shall sit at 
my table, and enjoy my feast, but you who have 
neglected my invitation shall be cast out from my 
palace, and never suffered to enter it again.’’ 

Now this king was the King of kings, the Lord 
whose name is blessed forever. His feast was eternal 
life ; and you, O sons of men, whom he has invited 
to it, can interpret for yourselves the remainder of 
the parable—Eliza Cook, from the Chaldee. 
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From the Examiner. 


Memoirs of Edward Copleston, D. D., Bishop of 
Llandaff. With Selections from his Diary and 
Correspondence. By Wii11AM James CopLeston, 
M. A. Parker and Son. 


Tuis is a very sensible, unpretending, and inter- 
esting memoir. We have read it with sincere 
pleasure, and with increased respect for the memory 
of the late Bishop of Llandaff. It consists chiefly of 
extracts from Doctor Copleston’s diary and letters, 
and of communications from friends who had longer 
and closer opportunities of knowing him than fell 
to the lot of his biographer, who however connects 
and presents the memorials in a way that shows the 
best appreciation of his uncle’s characteristic ex- 
cellencies by the absence of all desire to exaggerate 
or overstate the adiniration due to them. 

Mr. Copleston, claiming for the bishop’s letters 
no striking originality of thought or expression, 
says with much truth that they are generally models 
of good English and good taste. ‘Thus, we should 
say, might also in a great measure be expressed the 
general characteristics of Doctor Copleston’s habits 
and mind. He was of a robust and manly cast in 
his ways both of thinking and acting. e find 
much occasionally to disagree with him, but we find 
no shabbiness, moral or otherwise, and no pretence 
to be what he wasnot. His range of reflection and 

hilosophy seems not to have been very wide, but 
he saw clearly within it, and did not assume to be 
looking beyond it. He was himself decidedly an 
honest and independent man, (the only imputation 
ever cast upon him in this respect, in connection 
with the Roman Catholic relief question, is here 
satisfactorily rebutted,) and with a keener eye for 
the detection of imposture in others than such men 
always possess. He had strong affections, he in- 
spired warm friendship in men whose opinions 
widely diverged from his own, and he retained to 
old age the associations of his youth. But his 
health was weak and uncertain; and while his 
fellowship life at Oxford seems to have thrown him 
into the inextricable habit of a bachelor’s life, his 
kindly domestic temperament sorely unfitted him 
for it. We see towards the close of his life touch- 
ing intimations of the want he felt in this respect. 
he outline of Doctor Copleston’s career may be 
very brifly sketched. He was the son of a Devon- 
shire clergyman, distinguished himself at Oxford, 
obtained a fellowship at Oriel when he was only nine- 
teen years old, (in 1795,) held the office of tutor in 
his college for thirteen years, materially contributed 
to the success of Lord Grenville in the contest for 
the chancellorship in 1809, engaged in the follow- 
ing year in a very bitter controversy with the 
Edinburgh Review on the character and claims of 
the Oxford system of education, was elected to the 
provostship of his college in 1814, three years 
afterwards wrote a satire on the new mode of 
handling poetry brought into vogue by the Edin- 
burgh Review, which ranks with the best specimens 
of that style of writing in the language, published 
during the next few years some sensible pamphlets 
on economical questions, dabbled now and then in 
antiquarian researches, contributed half-a-dozen 
articles to the Quarterly Review, in 1821 collected 
into a volume some sermons on the doctrines of 
necessity and predestination, which form his most 
important contribution to the literature of theology, 
and in 1827 received from Lord Goderich the 
bishopric of Llandaff. Lord Grenville was the first 
to congratulate him on his elevation, Sir Robert 
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Peel the second. His subsequent career is well 
known. He supported the Test Act and the Cath- 
olic claims, opposed the Reform Bill, (though he 
was for voting it into committee and correcting it 
there,) and exerted himself with good effect in his 
diocese in regard to education. One of his last 
votes in the House of Lords was in that majority 
of three which neutralized the bill for establishing 
diplomatic relations with Rome, and he died in the 
following year. (October, 1849.) 

There is something highly characteristic of him 
in one of his last letters, which, with great regard 
and affection for his early friend Archbishop Whate- 
ly, expresses great impatience of the way in which 
the Edinburgh Review had been praising him. But 
all the personal bitterness of his first dispute with 
that famous periodical had long passed away ; and 
as well in Sydney Smith’s suppression of his share 
in the quarrel, (when he collected his reviews,) as 
in Doctor Copleston’s steady refusal, when asked 
to republish those letters on Oxford Education, to 
perpetuate strictures ‘‘ directed against individu- 
als,’’ we recognize the true spirit of literary chiv- 
alry. Nothing should induce us to revive what the 
parties to it have thus suppressed ; but the same 
feeling does not hold in reference to the pleasant 
banter on reviewing (Advice to a Young Reviewer) 
which we dare say none laughed at more heartily 
than the reviewers for whose correction it was 
intended, and which we are very grateful to Mr. 
Copleston for having preserved in an appendix to 
the Memoirs. We must borrow a couple of pas- 
sages. 

After a series of grave precepts, set forth ina 
style quite worthy of Swift, the author offers, in 
practical illustration of his principles, a specimen 
of the art in a review of Milton’s L’ Allegro. 
Every line of this criticism is delicious. It is 
perfect triumph of easy, effective, good-natured 
triumphant satire; and the early volumes of the 
Edinburgh should be lying near it when read. 
After a general chastisement of the forward and 
noisy importunity with which Mr. Milton had pre- 
sented himself to notice, and an expressed determi- 
nation to expose his tricks and protect the public, 
the poem is handled in detail. We must be brief 
in our extracts, yet they will show how admirable, 
how inimitable, are the wit and sense of the satire. 


But how are we to understand the stage directions ? 
Come, and trip it as you go. 


Are the words used synonymously? Or is it meant 
that this airy gentry shall come in at a minuet step, 
and go off in a jig? The phenomenon of a tripping 
crank is indeed novel, and would doubtless attract 
numerous spectators. But it is difficult to guess to 
whom among this jolly company the poet addresses 
himself, for immediately after the plural appellative 
[you] he proceeds, 


And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty. 


No sooner is this fair damsel introduced, but Mr. 
M., with most unbecoming levity, falls in love with 
her, and makes a request of her companion, which is 
rather greedy, that he may live with both of them ; 


To live with her, and live with thee. 


Even the gay libertine who sung, ‘‘ How happy could’ 
I be with either,” did not go so far as this. But we- 
have already had occasion to remark on the laxity of 
Mr. M.’s amatory notions. 

The poet, intoxicated with the charms of his mis- 
tress, now rapidly runs over the pleasures which he: 
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poses to himself in the enjoyment of her society. 
But though he has the advantage of being his own 
caterer, either his palate is of a peculiar structure, or 
he has not made the most judicious selection. To 
begin the day well, he will have the sky-lark 


——to come in spite of sorrow, 
And at his window bid good morrow. 


The sky-lark, if we know anything of the nature of 
that bird, must come in spite of something else, as 
well as of sorrow, to the performance of this office. 
In his next image the natural history is better pre- 
served, and as the thoughts are appropriate to the 
time of the day, we will venture to transcribe the 
passage, as a favorable specimen of the author’s man- 
ner :— 

While the Cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before ; 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill. 


Is it not lamentable that, after all, whether it is the 
cock or the poet that listens, should be left entirely to 
the reader’s conjecture? Perhaps also his embarrass- 
ment may be increased by a slight resemblance of 
character in these two illustrious personages, at least 
as far as relates to the extent and numbers of their 
seraglio. 
The review closes thus: 


Of the latter part of the poem little need be said. 
The author does seem somewhat more at home when 
he gets among the actors and musicians, though his 
head is still running upon Orpheus and Eurydice, 
and Pluto, and other sombre gentry, who are ever 
thrusting themselves in where we least expect them, 
and who chill every rising emotion of mirth and 


gayety. ane 
e appears, however, to be so ravished with this 
sketch of festive pleasures, or perhaps with himself 
for having sketched them so well, that he closes with 
a couplet, which would not have disgraced a Stern- 
hold : 


These yar ge if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 


Of Mr. M.’s good intentions there can be no doubt ; 
but we beg leave to remind him, that in every com- 
pact of this nature there are two opinions to be con- 
sulted. He presumes perhaps upon the poetical 

wers he has displayed, and considers them as 
irresistible ;—for every one must observe in how dif- 
ferent a strain he avows his attachment now and at 
the opening of the poem. Then it was, 


If I give thee honor due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 


But having, it should seem, established his pre- 
tensions, he now thinks it sufficient to give notice 
that he means to live with her, because he likes her. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Milton seems to be possessed 
of some fancy and talent for rhyming ; two most dan- 
gerous endowments, which often unfit men for acting 
an useful part in life, without qualifying them for 
that which is great and brilliant. If it be true, as 
we have heard, that he has declined advantageous 
prospects in business, for the sake of indulging his 
poetical humor, we hope it is not yet too late to pre- 
vail upon him to retract his resolution. With the 
help of Cocker and common industry he may become 
@ respectable scrivener ; but it is not all the Zephyrs, 
and Auroras, and Corydons, and Thyrsises, aye nor 
his junketing Queen Mab, and drudging Goblins, that 
will ever make him a poet. 


It can hardly be doubted that Doctor Copleston 
might have left behind him a considerable name in 
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literature if he had elected so to employ his talents. 
He wrote an easy, pure, and forcible style, and 
always good English. Indeed, he had direct hered- 
itary claims that might have promised him distinc- 
tion in this walk, for his mother’s father, and the 
author of the Beggars’ Opera, were brother’s sons. 
By nature as well as name, too, as Doctor Copleston 
often pleasantly tells us, his mother was Gay and 
cheerful. She lived till she was ninety-two, and 
retained to the last her constitutional cheerfulness 
and good-humor. ‘* It is delightful to think,”’ says 
the good bishop, and very delightful to us to repeat 
what he says so kindly, ‘‘that this innocent play- 
fulness and light-heartedness was not disturbed, 
even in extreme old age ; there was no fretfulness, no 
pain, no fear, or anxiety about quitting this world. 
She seemed quietly to sleep away.’’ His father had 
died some seven years before, being then eighty- 
two ; and itis singular to remark the interest taken 
by the bishop throughout the latter vears of his life 
in all ascertainable instances of longevity. It 
probably arose from some unconscious connection 
of it in the instance of his parents with speculations 
as to the chance of his own age equalling theirs. 
He lived to seventy-three. 

We should not omit to mention his continued 
love and reverence fur those parents as one of the 
beautiful traits of his character. They are the first 
to whom all his joys and successes are told, and he 
is to the Jast their ‘* dutiful and affectionate son.’’ 
The old gentleman must have had some proud and 
happy days among his sons and grandsons. 


Nov. 6, 1828. My father and mother arrived from 
Exeter, both in good health—one near eighty, the 
other eighty-two. 

Sunday, Nov. 9. My father and his grandson 
John served the church in the morning ; my brother 
real prayers and [ preached in the afternoon. This 
remarkable union of three generations in my native 
place made a strong impression upon us all, and 
upon the whole parish. Only two individuals of the 
congregation were there, whom my father found at his 
first coming to Offwell, in 1774. 

Jan. 8, 1829. Dined at Fulham. The bishop had 
all his near relations there except his brother, viz., 
his father, mother, and two sisters. It is remarkable 
that this family coincides nearly with my own, viz.,a 
father, mother, and two sisters, and we are the only 
bishops on the bench whose fathers are living. 


It is pleasant to quote another passage from the 
diary in which the names of all his old opponents 
in the Edinburgh are good-naturedly mentioned. 


May 15. Wrote a letter of remonstrance to Mr. 
Brougham, on the false charge against myself in an 
article on the Catholic question, in the ninetieth 
number of the Edinburgh Review, said to be written 
by him. He answered my letter by return of post 
very civilly, and stated that before he received my 
letter he had written to Jeffrey to correct the erroneous 
statements. 

June 11. It being necessary that I should hold a 
chapter at Chester on the 23rd, which might last some 
days, and to begin my residence there for the summer, 
I set out by way of Birmingham, having brought all 
matters of college business to a settlement, and having 
seen the college in a tranquil, orderly state, which 
seemed likely to continue till the 27th, the day of 
commemoration. Sydney Smith was a fellow-pas- 
senger. His facetious good-humor was highly 
amusing, as well to myself as to two young ladies, 
passengers, who were returning from Paris to Dublin 
with their brother. 


But it must not be supposed, because Doctor 
Copleston defended Oxford against the extreme 
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pene taken by the Edinburgh Reviewers, that 
e was by any means her thick and thin defender 
against all assailants, however moderate or well- 


intentioned. We have seen this asserted more than 
once, with how much truth let the following pas- 
sage from one of his letters bear witness : 


When mystical divinity has had its run, perhaps 
the other purposes of life, for which our faculties 
were given us, will begin to receive due attention at 
Oxford. For the last two years, I understand, Oxford 
has exhibited a practical specimen of the Caliph 
Omar’s maxim—* Burn the books ; if they are in 
accordance with our faith they are useless ; if against 
it, they ought to be destroyed.’’ Science and literature 
will now, [ trust, raise their heads again. 


His biographer also takes occasion to remark : 


I am not able to refer to any written sentiments of 
Dr. Copleston upon the subject of ‘*‘ A Commission of 
Inquiry into the State oKour Universities,’’ nor would 
I venture to ascribe to him any precise opinion as to 
the expediency or propriety of such interference. 
But it would be wrong to withhold here what will be 
in the recollection of many of Dr. Copleston’s friends 
—namely, that he would sometimes express freely 
and strongly his regrets that some of our collegiate 
societies had not done more towards meeting the 
educational demands of the age. When Oxford was 
unjustly attacked as an ignorant and incompetent 
teacher of youth, she found her ablest defender in Dr. 
Copleston ; but his candid mind refused to gloss over 
defects, which a partisan spirit might indeed plausi- 
bly excuse, but which could not, as he thought, be 
reconciled with impartial and enlarged views of duty. 


From the letters we subjoin other passages likely 
to interest the reader : 


TRAVELLING FROM MAIDENHEAD TO OXFORD THIRTY- 
SEVEN WINTERS AGO. 


Lord Grenville sent me in his carriage to Maiden- 
head. When I came there no chaise was to be had, 
and I was obliged to come on outside a coach. Jt was 
the first day after an interval of four that the coach 
had travelled ; and such was the state of the roads, 
that with great difficulty and much peril we reached 
Benson that night, twelve miles short of Oxford. 
Once we were upset—completely—all the outside 
passengers, seven in number, tossed over the hedge, 
happily into a deep bed of snow, and not the slightest 
injury done to any one. But as the dusk came on 
eur journey was most hazardous ; the people on 
horseback whom we met answered the anxious 
inquiries of the coachman by advising him not to 
proceed ; but the day was near its close, and it seemed 
too late to return. We were then six miles from 
Benson, obliged to leave the road, and drive over 
ploughed fields for at least five miles, often full gal- 
lop, for fear of being benighted. The coachman 
declared he knew nothing of the way, and was guided 
only by a coach before us. Once, owing to some 
accident in the harness, we were obliged to stop, lost 
sight of our leader, and the man exclaimed—‘* We 
are lost !’? Upon our talking of walking, he strongly 
dissuaded it, and I believe with good reason ; for it is 
impossible, without experience, to conceive the change 
in the whole aspect of the country, especially after 
daylight—the cold in the mean time intense, and the 
snow so deep, that we could not have advanced two 
miles on foot from mere fatigue.—This, I believe, is 
the immediate cause of fatal accidents in snow. Per- 
gons are soon exhausted who attempt to walk ; they 
lie down, and never rise again. Under all these cir- 
cumstances, we at length reached Benson, about 
6 p.m., chiefly in consequence of having fetched up our 
way by a gallop till we got in sight of the leading 
coach, and that over ground which might or might 
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not be passable for a coach—no one knew. We came 

‘on next morning to Oxford—a procession of six 
| coaches—having traversed the fields again about four 
| Miles, and passed a flock of wild geese feeding, which 
took no notice of us, sv severe was the weather. 


GENEVA IN 1816. 

I am very glad to hear so high a character given of 
‘her [Madame de Stael] by the. most respectable 
;families of the place. In England there seems to be 
‘so strong a propensity towards detraction, that if 
once a person (a lady especially) has attained to emi- 
‘nence, there are a thousand ill-natured stories circu- 
| lated, in revenge for having carried off the prize of 
\fame. Mrs. H. More has not been able to escape this 

persecution. For my own part, I think it fairer to 
trust the opinions of those who know the habits and 
manners of life of a person by long experience and 
frequent intercourse, instead of listening to some tale 
of single indiscretion, which is no evidence of general 
character ; and as for writings, every one may judge 
for himself. Very different is the judgment of people 
here respecting Lord Byron, who has fixed himself on 
the neighborhood, but * ° * 


That sudden stop (which we presume to be the 
biographer’s, not the letter-writer’s) is very awful. 


BROUGHAM’S ELOQUENCE. 


Brougham’s last speech on the Ashburton Treaty 
was a wonderful fae of his greatest talents. 
Three hours and five minutes by the clock—no hesita- 
tion, no fault of a syllable, no defect in the arrange- 
ment, even of a sentence, much less of the matter of the 
argument, his periods varied, complicated, sometimes 
of vast length and amplitude, yet perfect in their struc- 
ture, rich in epithets and imagery and rhythm, all de- 
livered with the intonations which a practised actor 
would give to a well-known and often-repeated 

yet not one of these sentences apparently prepared 
beforehand. He launches boldly on the ocean, tossed 
and turning as he goes along under the gusts of pas- 
sion and imagination, yet secure of his course, and 
never for a moment impressing you with an idea of his 
danger. But, with all this, the event is transient. 
You do not go away convinced. - ? ” 


Copleston joined the Literary Club after he was 
a bishop, val puts into his diary some talk of Lord 
Stowell’s about it which reads like the harmless 
twaddle with which our facetious friend Punch used 
to joke on this subject : 


December 19. Called on Lord Stowell. Conversed 
for some time about Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua, ani 
other members of the club. He scemed in gool 
spirits, and pleased with talking on these subjects. 
Johnson, he said, never liked to meet Gibbon at the 
club. Reynolds he now and then snapped rather 
sharply. One day Reynolds had been relating a 
dream, which he thought curious, and ended with 
saying—‘‘ Locke would have made something of 
this.’ Upon which Johnson observed, ‘‘i don’t 
know, sir, what Locke would have made of it ; 1 can 
make little indeed of it, sir.’’ He thought it a silly 
thing in Reynolds to talk about it. 


Our last extract is on a very old theme: 


Last evening, at M——’s, I had a very amicable 
argument with Lord M—— on the wrongs of ireland, 
as he called them, and the excuses they furnished for 
the turbulence and rebellious spirit of the Irish. The 
rest of the company listened to us, and, I believe, felt 
I had the best of it, for the burden of my song was— 
their wrongs have been in a progressive course of 
redress for the last sixty or seventy years, and yet in 
proportion to our good treatment has constantly been 
their increased violence and rancor.. And now that 
they have nothing left to complain of, they say we 
repudiate the connection. This is not a generous, but 
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@ servile spirit, (as I told him,) to behave worse in 
proportion as we behave better and kinder. 





We recommend the last pregnant remark to the 
eonsideration of our Catholic fellow-countrymen in 
Ireland. 





From the Times. 
MR. THACKERAY’S FOURTH LECTURE. 


Tue fourth lecture on the ** Humorists,’? which 
was delivered by Mr. Thackeray, on Thursday, 19 
June, was devoted to two stars of lesser magnitude 
—namely, Prior and Gay, and one whom he re- 
garded as the most illustrious of all, namely, 
Alexander Pope. 

Matthew Prior he characterizes as the foremost 
of lucky wits, abounding in good-nature and acute- 
ness. He loved—he drank—he sang. Some verses 
at Cambridge first rendered him an object of notice, 
and, by the ‘*City Mouse and Country Mouse,” 
which, jointly with Montague, he wrote against 
Dryden, and which, Mr. Thackeray ironically as- 
serted, all his hearers knew, of course, by heart, 
he gained the post of secretary to the Embassy at 
the Hague, in accordance with the usage then 
prevalent of rewarding a talent for correct alcaics 
or biting epigrams with important diplomatic ap- 
pointments. However, his fortune was but tran- 
sient, since he fell with his patron Montague. As 
a poet, Mr. Thackeray praised Prior highly, calling 
him the most charming of English lyrists, and 
comparing him with Horace on one side and Moore 
on the other. At the same time he referred to a 
certain statement that Prior, after he had spent the 
evening with the first men of the day, would retire 
to Long-acre to smoke a pipe with two very inti- 
mate acquaintances—a soldier and his wife—adding 
that many of his writings seemed to be under the 
influence of his Long-acre friends. 

Gay was pointed out as a remarkable instance 
of kindliness and good-humor, gaining the love 
even of the most savage wits of the day, and in- 
curring the hatred of none. The ferocious giant, 
Swift, loved him as the Brobdignag loved Gulliver, 
and was afraid to open the packet which contained 
the tidings of his death. This kindliness is an 
especial feature in Gay’s writings, even in his 
Beggars’ Opera, and as Rubini was said to have 
** une larme dans la voix,’’ so was there in all that 
Gay produced—a tone of the gentlest pathos. This 
—- he illustrated by reading the well- 

nown story of the two devoted lovers struck dead 
by lightning. As for Gay’s life, it was easy 
enough. He failed, indeed, to make his fortune, 
but he led a comfortable existence with his noble 

atrons the Duke and Duchess of Queensbury, 
iving like a little round French abbé, eating and 
drinking well, and growing more melancholy as 
he increased in fat. 

But the grand hero of the lecture was Pope, for 
a guarantee of whose merits Mr. Thackeray espec- 
ially referred to the Rape of the Lock and the Dun- 
ciad. He insisted on his claims to admiration as a 
great literary artist, always bent on the perfection 
of his work and gladly adopting the thoughts of 
others if they would serve to complete his own. 
This peculiarity of carefulness was early shown in 
the fact that Pope began by imitation. The five 
happiest years of his life were devoted to the study 
of the best authors, especially poets, and the intel- 
lectual enjoyment was heightened by the feeling that 
genius was throbbing in his heart and awakening 
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within him dreams of future glory. He, too, should 
sing—he, too, should love. Of love, indeed, Pope 
did not make a great deal, and as his addresses to 
Lady Wortley Montague were a failure, so was 
his first amour a sham love for a sham mistress. 
A particular pleasure in reading the works of Pope 
consists in the fact that they bring the reader into 
the very best company—a company whose manners 
are, to be sure, a little stiff and stately, and whose 
voices are pitched somewhat beyond the ordinary 
conversation key, but there is something ennobling 
about them. A propos of this peculiarity, Mr. 
Thackeray took occasion to dwell with great une- 
tion on the advantages of high society, and said, 
for the benefit of any young hearer who might be 
present, ‘‘ Young hearer, keep company with your 
betters.”? Addison, as we have seen, is Mr. 
Thackeray’s moral hero. He considers, however, 
that he has one great blemish in his dislike of 
Alexander Pope. The young poet was too con- 
scious of his own powers to be a mere attendant at 
the court of King Joseph, and King Joseph did 
not like this independence. ‘The support given by 
the Addison clique to Tickell’s translation of Homer 
might naturally enough be construed by the Pope 
faction as proceeding from an ungenerous wish to 
depreciate their chieftain’s version, and they might 
easily suppose that what was emulation in Tickell 
was envy in Addison. The verses which Pope 
wrote on this occasion and sent to Addison had the 
satisfactory effect that the great Joseph was civil 
ever afterwards. But still Mr. Thackeray sur- 
mised that their sting was never forgotten, and 
that the saintly Addison might be painted as a Se- 
bastian, with this one arrow sticking in him. 

The causes that led to the writing of the Dunciad 
were laid down, chiefly with a view of justifying 
the author, though Mr. Thackeray admitted that 
Pope’s arrows are so sharp, and his slaughter so 
wholesale, that the reader’s sympathies are often 
enlisted on the side of the devoted inhabitants of 
Grub street. The vile jokes and libels that were 
aimed against the illustrious poet, and the paltry 
allusions to his personal defects, were brought for- 
ward as sufficient motives; and the lecturer dwelt 
with admiration on the personal courage which the 
‘¢ gallant little cripple’ displayed when the indig- 
nant dunces threatened him with corporeal chastise- 
ment. At the same time, he declared it his con- 
viction that the Dunciad had done the greatest 
possible harm to the literary profession. Prior to 
its publication there were great prizes for literary 
men in the shape of government appointments, and 
the like ; but Pope, a lover of high society—a man 
so refined that he kept thin while his friends grew 
fat—hated the rank and file of literature, and, if 
there was one point in his assailants on which he 
dwelt with savage partiality, it was their abject 
poverty. He it was who brought the notion of a 
vile Grub street before the minds of the general 
public; he it was who created such associations as 
author and rags—author and dirt—author and gin. 
The occupation of authorship became ignoble 
through his graphic descriptions of misery, and 
the literary profession was for a long time de- 
stroyed. 

Pope’s well-known affection for his mother, on 
which Mr. Thackeray feelingly expatiated, and the 
love which his friends entertained for him, were 
introduced as a sentimental relief in describing the 
character of a man whose career Mr. Thackeray 





— to that of a great general, obtaining his 
end by a series of brilliant conquests. 
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From the Westminster Review. 


* Geschichte der Deutschen Stadte und des Deut- 


schen Burgerthums. (History of the Cities of 
Germany, and of German Citizenship.) = 
W. Barthold. Leipsig: Weizel, 1850. - 


~ 


don: Williams and Norgate. 


Ir there is any literary subject to which the prin- 
ciple of the division of labor can be advantageously 
applied, it is to that of history. The business of 
collecting the facts which are to form the raw ma- 
terial of the historian is so different from that of 
employing rightly the facts so collected, that they 
are likely, in few instances, to be well performed 
bythe same person. If the historian is required 
always to collect his materials at first-hand, his time 
and patience will often be exhausted before he com- 
mences what is properly his task ; and what should 
have been a history will turn out to be little more 
than a contribution towards forming one. Of this 
we have an example in ‘‘ Carlyle’s Letters and 
Speeches of Oliver Cromwell,’’? which, whatever 
its excellences, can, we think, scarcely be regarded 
in any other light than in that of a heap of well- 
arranged building materials. Yet, on the other 
hand, the danger of a historian taking his facts upon 
trust at second-hand is sufficiently obvious. If it 
were not, we have recently had an example of that, 
too, in the singular mistake of Mr. Macaulay, of 
which so much has been said.* The business of 
collecting and verifying materials for the historian, 
though comparatively a humble one, is not by any 
means so easy as it might appear. Of course, be- 
fore all things, it needs to be executed conscien- 
tiously, and with unwearying diligence, and, unfor- 
tunately, if ever so well performed, it would be, 
we imagine, little likely to bring to the laborer any 
harvest, either of praise or profit; it is, therefore, 
not at all surprising that such works are exceed- 
ingly rare, though in Germany, where the largest 
amount of literary labor is performed for the small- 
est possible remuneration, they are by no means so 
uncommon. Perhaps there are few ways in which 
the funds of literary societies can be more advan- 
tageously employed than in the encouragement of 
works of such high utility, but in which the general 
reading public must always take so slight an inter- 
est. Many literary ‘* hands’’ also might be thus 
more usefully, and, we may add, more honorably, 
employed, than in the production of works of higher 
pretension, indeed, but predestined to the trunk- 
maker. ‘To the historian, could he rely on such 
assistance, the advantage would be incalculable, of 
having papers and documents judiciously arranged 
for use, instead of having to dig them painfully 
from the quarry for himself. We have been led 
into these remarks by the consideration of the vol- 
ume before us. 

The history of the cities of Germany is a theme 
highly deserving the labor of the historian. It isin 
their chronicles that we first find a refuge from the 
deplorable details of oppression and misery that for 
ages formed the history of the rural population of 
lords and serfs. It was the greatness of the free 
cities that afterwards raised Germany to so proud 
@ position among the nations of Europe; it was 

*We allude, of course, to the charge brought 
against William Penn. We may, however, take this 
opportunity of expressing our conviction, (having had 
some occasion to look into that point long before the 

ublication of Mr. Macaulay’s history,) that though 

is mistake in this particular fact necessarily threw 
some discredit on his testimony, his general view of 
Penn’s character was perfectly correct. 
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with the decline of the free cities, and their incor- 
poration into the various monarchical states, that 
it sank into a political rank so far below what its 
extent, natural advantages, and high intellectual 
culture, might justly entitle it to hold. To trace 
the rise of these cities, the manner in which the 
ideas and the practice of liberty and self-govern- 
ment, so foreign to the middle ages, were gradually 
formed within them—to observe the conditions of 
their social life in the highest development which 
it attained, and point to the causes, for the most 
part, of internal corruption which led to their decay 
and the loss of their independence—this would be, 
either in a literary or a patriotic point of view, as 
useful a task as a German could undertake. Mr. 
Barthold proposes, besides, to present us with an 
animated picture of the domestic character of these 
remarkable communities; their manners and cus- 
toms, their sport and their earnest; their trades 
unions ; their strange quaint festivals ; ‘* their May 
games and archery meetings ; their feasts and drink- 
ing bouts, and mummeries; their geschlechter or 
patrician families; their Junker Courts and Artus 
Courts,”’ and the whole grotesque, richly colored, 
but often harsh and stern system of their social life. 
The materials for such a work as this would be, 
however, by no means easy to obtain; they do not 
lie near the surface, nor within any limited area; 
but scattered about, and hidden in a thousand nooks 
and corners in almost every old city in Germany ; 
and it is, possibly, to the difficulty of collecting 
and putting them together in even the roughest 
form, that we may attribute the author’s failing, in 
a great measure, to fulfil the expectations the sub- 
jects had excited. The present work, besides, is, 
we find, only intended to form a part of one greatly 
more extensive, to embrace the history of the ‘* Ger- 
man people, represented in the past and the present as 
a foundation for the future ;” and, notwithstanding 
its extent, worked out in a no less elaborate manner. 
Should these promises be kept, we could hardly 
expect a work of less than three or four times the 
length of the Pictorial History of England; and 
could, perhaps, considering the somewhat dilatory 
habits of German literary men, scarcely look for its 
conclusion within the term of our natural lives. 
This, however, is not our present business, and we 
therefore proceed to give, as far as our space will 
admit, some idea of the contents of Professor Bar- 
thold’s volume. 

Among the ancient Germanic tribes, there were, 
as we know, no towns at all. They abhorred 
towns; and when they began to discontinue their 
wandering habits, they preferred fixing themselves 
in scattered dwellings, where a spring, a field, or 
a wood, took their fancy. From this preference 
for rural attractions, may be explained the great 
number of German names of places ending in the 
born, bach, feld, hain, holtz, wald, &c.,) spring, 
field, grove, wood, forest,) time having changed 
those lonely dwellings into villages and towns. 

The Romans had, in the course of the first cen- 
tury, established firmly their dominion in South 
Western Germany, and covered it with prosperous 
colonies and stately municipalities, adorned with 
temples, theatres, baths, aqueducts, and all the 
conveniences of the southern houses ; they had con- 
nected them with roads and bridges, and brought to 
them the corn, vegetables, and fruits of their hap- 
pier climate ; but the magnificence of their creations 
did not, it appears, excite in the wild Germans any 
desire to possess them. They sought only to de- 
stroy. By the end of the fifth century nearly all 
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these settlements had been annihilated, and swept | the luxury of a Frank master, who lives the life of » 


from the soil in the torrent of barbarian life that 
had passed over them. ‘The Roman Mogontiacum, 
the capital of Upper Germany, near the site of the 
present Maintz, had been razed to the ground by 
Attila and his Huns, in 451. 


It was not merely required to build a town up again 
within walls that had been dilapidated, but to create 
an entirely new one. 
had been built on the place of execution, outside the 
Roman camp, on a spot that had drunk the blood of 
Christian martyrs, was transplanted about a hundred 
years after Attila, by Berthoara, the pious daughter 
of King Theodoric, assisted by Bishop Sidonias, to the 
space of low but dry ground which thé river had 
abandoned ; and it was round this church of St. John 
(now Lutheran) that the new Maintz of the Franks 

ew up. The Cathedral of St. Martin was not 

ounded till afterwards. Even the Merovingians of 
the third and fourth generations had become aware of 
the advantage of walled towns ; and Maintz was de- 
fended by a wall to the north, while, on the south and 
west, it was protected by the remains of the Roman 
camp, and, on the east, immediately by the river. 
The Attach Field, the site of the Roman municipality, 
remained vacant ; and soon the diligent planting of 
vineyards effaced every trace of the Roman city, and 
covered the bare foundation walls, to where, on the 
south, rose the commanding citadel. In the course of 
time, the accumulation of mud and rubbish and de- 
-caying matter, left by the population of a thousand 
years, so much raised the low ground, that the citi- 
zens of Maintz, in the middle ages, had to stoop their 
heads to pass under arches and gateways, which the 
Merovingians had passed through on horseback with 
lance in rest. 


There is no doubt that the population of the 


Frank Maintz was wholly of German origin, with- 
out any mixture of the Roman ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the uninterrupted succession of bishops, it con- 
sisted, during the second half of the fifth and the 
first half of the sixth century, only of unfinished 


walls and scattered dwellings. The pious endow- 
ments of the Convent of Fulda, which arose about 
the middle of the eighth century, give us a lively 
picture of the ‘* Golden Maintz’’ of the Merovin- 
gian period. Between the royal palace and the 
churches and chapels, a numerous Frankish nobility 
dwelt in farm-like buildings, detached, but ranged 
near each other in something like a street. To 
these were attached gardens and vineyards, inside 
the walls as well as beyond, in the direction of the 
Roman camp. 

The inhabitants of Maintz and its precincts were 
noble and warlike landed proprietors, with their 
serfs and dependents; and though, for the mainten- 
ance of the ease and luxurious lives of the higher 
clergy, many useful and mechanical arts must have 
been practised, there does not appear to have 
existed any kind of guild, or company of citizens. 
Gregory of Tours, in a passage quoted by M. 
Barthold, has left a striking sketch of the domestic 
life of a Frankish noble of his time, in Treves ; and 
it is likely that these of Frankish Maintz did not 
greatly differ from it. 


The barbarian, (he says) harbors along with his 
cattle in a strongly-built farmhouse, the doors of 
which are, at night-time, bolted with wooden bolts ; 
for these warlike guests did not bring with them from 
their homes the knowledge of the use of locks. The 
herds are kept by the descendants of Roman senators, 
who have fallen into slavery ; nay, one among them 
is the nephew of the Bishop of Langres ; and a cun- 
ning slave, also of Roman descent, serves as cook to 


The first episcopal church which | 





rude peasant, in the midst of the fragments of ancient 
art—of columned halls, baths, and atria with mosaic 
floors. 


Although Cologne and some other towns of 
Lower Germany possessed an independent industrial 
population earlier than Maintz, it does not appear 
that at this period there were in them any artisans 
but such as worked, under close superintendence, 
for their masters. Did a slave display great skill 
in any art, as, for instance, that of the goldsmith, 
he was ofien locked up to work, that he might not 
escape ; ‘* as in the seventeenth century the Adepts 
practised their deceitful art under the vigilant 
guardianship of princes eager for guld.”’ 


In the year 480, some goldsmiths who had been 
imprisoned in Noricum, that they might finish a 
costly piece of workmanship, seized on one of the 
royal children, who had been tempted by curiosity to 
visit their workshop, and, threatening to kill both 
it and themselves, if they were not let out, at length 
obtained their liberty. In the eighth century, the 
demands of the rich convents had led to a rapid 
development of industrial activity among their 
dependents. The abbey of St. Gall, for instance, 
which had been founded by St. Gall, in the heathen 
Rheetea, and which, in 954, was surrounded like a 
town, with walls and towers, had within its limits 
workshops for tailors, shoemakers, millers, bakers, 
fullers, sword-cutlers, brewers, &c., while the monks 
themselves worked diligently in various arts and 
callings. One proof that the rough, hard-fisted 
Alemanni practised the useful arts, is to be found in 
some of their laws, dating at least as far back as the 
beginning of the seventh century, in the time of 
Clothaire II.; while in the law books of the other 
barbarians there is no mention of skilled laborers ; 
the Salic laws only speak generally of their higher 
value, and order fines for their abduction ; and in the 
laws of the Angles and other North German tribes, 
we only hear mention of women who made frieze, as 
one quarter more valuable than other slaves. We 
find, among the Alemanni, that not only was the 
Wehr-geld of a baker, smith, sword-cutler, or gold- 
smith three times higher than that of ordinary slaves, 
namely—forty shillings—one fourth of the tax of a 
freeman, but that their skill was to be submitted to a 
public trial. They were worth that amount when 
they had been admitted as masters, which supposes a 
kind of corporation. If, even in these days of general 
serfage, the mechanic arts were among the Alemanni 
held in a certain degree of respect, and practised in 
guilds, or brotherhoods, it will not seem surprising 
that it should be in Strasburg, one of the frontier 
towns of Western Alemannia, that the civic life first 
began to stir, and make itself heard even at the gates 
of the bishop’s palace, and in the halls where the rude 
nobles pursued their coarse revelries. 


In the beginning of the ninth century the inhab- 
itants of Ratishon seem still to have retained some 
recollection of their Roman origin, and there existed 
in this town a sort of union or company of artisans, 
either wholly or partly free. The biographer of 
St. Emmeran speaks, too, about this period, in 
rapturous terms of the splendor of this ‘* Radispo- 
na,’’ with its towers and stone palaces, and abun- 
dant provision of wells for water. He also men- 
tions a merchant’s quarter, a Latin Street, called 
sometimes the ‘* Romling,’’ and the importance of 
the town was further increased by the fertility of 
the district, its position on the Danube so favorable 
for the trade from Byzantium and the Slavonian 
Fast, as well as from Ttaly to the North of Germa- 
ny. It took a high rank, too, in the spiritual 
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interest of the age, from the reputation and the 
miraculous deeds of Saint Emmeran, who, after 
being in a great measure successful in introducing 
the Christian faith among the heathen inhabitants, 
had died, in the seventh century, the martyr’s 
death, and shed on the spot a holy lustre that made 
it celebrated throughout the dominion of the 
Franks. But with the exception of a few towns 
in these Roman provinces on the Danube and the 
Rhine, the greater part of the interior of Germany 
still, in the eight century, lay in its original merely 
agricultural and heathen state. Along the whole 
extent of the middle Rhine, and on both banks of 
the Maine and its tributary rivers, there was yet no 
church, and no regular settlement. When Boni- 
face, the apostle of the Germans, had obtained from 
Rome (in 714) his appointment as Archbishop of 
Germany, he appears to have been greatly perplexed 
for the names cf places over which to place his 
bishops. According to the canonical rules, these 
episcopal sees should have been established only in 
considerable and populous settlements, but over a 
great extent of country in Germany there was not 
so much as a village, or a devastated Roman town 
to which to attach them. He was fain, therefore, 
to content himself with the names of two or three 
little lonely hamlets and solitary dwellings of 
Frankish peasant nobles. Some of these new 
bishoprics withered away as soon as planted, but 
most of them took root and flourished. One of the 
most prosperous was the afterwards renowned 
Abbey of Fulda, built by Boniface himself in a 
wild district called Buchonia, that is ‘in the 
beeches” between Thuringia and Hesse, which 
soon became the high school for scientific and 
ecclesiastical education, as it was then understoed, 
and made great advances in agriculture and the 
industrial arts, the monks themselves laboring 
diligently in both departments ; and when the aged 
archbishop finally fell a victim to his zeal in 
attempting the cunversion of the Frieslanders, he 
left to the Convent of Fulda, the legacy, in that 
age not inconsiderable, of his wonder-working 
bones, by which its reputation for sanctity was 
fully established. 

The murderous wars of Charlemagne added to the 
infant church of Germany eight new bishoprics, 
which laid the foundation for an equal number of 
slowly rising towns, and, in the case of Frankfort, 
the town took precedence. The ‘* Frank’s Ford” 


‘at a shallow part of the river Maine, had been long 


known and used both for the passage of armies and 
for commercial intercourse; probably, also, as it 
was in a district attached especially to the crown, 
there may have been a royal farm, with its estab- 
lishment of laborers and artisans, and a place of 
shelter and repose after the chase in-the neighboring 
forests. But in the year 794, Charlemagne for- 
mally took up his abode here, transacted both 
temporal and ecclesiastical business, and summoned 
hither the heerbann for the last Saxon war ; on the 
opposite side of the river to that where his palace 
was situated he planted a settlement of the con- 
quered people, which still bears the name of Sax- 
onhausen. As the whole tract was crown land, 
there were of course no free proprietors of the soil, 
and it was long before Frankfort assumed the 
character of a trading and industrial tewn. To the 
north of his vast territory, the far-sighted sagacity 
of Charlemagne had looked out for a suitable spot 
for the traffic carried on with the Wends beyond 
the Elbe, and on the right bank, ona rising ground 
between two tributary rivers within the reach of 
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the tide from the ocean, he built a fort for the 
protection of the Saxon frontier, to which was 
given the name of Hamburgh, that is, the Forest 
Castle. Before this new settlement obtained a 
church, and was raised to a bishopric, whence 
Christianity was to be diffused over the north, the 
emperor had established along the Elbe and the 
Saale as far as Halle, a line of villages for trading 
communication with the Slavonians and Avari 
bordering on his eastern frontier. For the safety 
of this extensive line the counts were made respon- 
sible, and weapons and armor were by an express 
edict excluded from the articles of traffic to be 
carried on with the tribes beyond the limits of the 
empire. On the German side these appear to have 
been linen and woollen stuffs, iron, and possibly 
wine ; on those of the Slavonians and Avari, furs, 
skins, cattle, wax, amber, spices, and silk. It is 
worthy of remark, however, that most of the staple 
places, which arose not from the spontaneous de- 
mands of the trade carried on, but from royal edicts, 
sunk again almost as rapidly as they had risen, 
though the energetic spirit of the great Charles had 
helped to awaken amongst his subjects a commer- 
cial activity which they had not before manifested. 


In the following century we see the country 
traversed in all directions on royal roads, and every- 
where towns springing up, with markets, tolls, and 
the right of coining money. In the twelfth century 
the Saxons manifested so decided an inclination for 
commerce, that it seemed as if they were anxious to 
make amends for their forefathers’ neglect of it. In 
the north-west, a race, of German origin, had struck 
out entirely new paths of activity and enterprise. 
The Frieslanders, so remarkable tor the inviolable 
fidelity of their attachment to their poor and perilous 
native soil, as well as for their steadfast loyalty to the 
worship of their forefathers, were, at the same time, 
among the most active and stirring of merchants and 
navigators—the very Sidonians of the north—who, 
in the most unquiet times, were seen with their wares 
and the simple productions of their industry, wher- 
ever there was a chance of barter or profitable traffic, 
The Frieslanders were in the Roman days, as well as 
in the middle ages, the first sea-faring people of Ger- 
many. Not only were they seen in their well-built 
vessels in all parts of the North Sea, but they even 
found their way to the Mediterranean, and ventured 
as far as the Holy Land. The internal commerce of 
Germany depended greatly on them, and it was they 
who led the towns on the Middle Rhine to perceive 
the advantage of their watery highway, through the 
flat and marshy districts at its mouth. In 752 we 
find Frieslanders at the market of St. Denis, or in the 
Gau or district of Paris ; Friesian ships sailed boldly 
into the Humber ; Friesian merchants were seen at 
York by St. Luitger, when he visited it for the sake 
of receiving instructions from the renowned Alcuin. 
When all knowledge of seamanship and naval war- 
fare had been lost by the Anglo-Saxons, they were 
Friesian ship-builders and warriors whom Alfred 
summoned to restore it. In the interior of the Frank 
empire they were no less celebrated for their manu- 
facturing industry, especially for that of a kind of 
woollen fabric much in favor then, and still known 
as frieze. 


The great ecclesiastical establishments contrib- 
uted much in this age to the advancement of trade 
and industry. In almost all the abbeys and con- 
vents the festival of the patron saint was made the 
oceasion of a market or fair, in which unusual 
privileges were granted. The wealthier convents 
erected special buildings for the convenience of 





buyers and sellers ; every convent or church formed 
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a convenient place of rendezvous for the surround- 
ing country, and there was no want of dealers in 
all the articles necessary to supply their immediate 
wants. The words messe (mass) and market came 
in this way to be used indifferently for such gath- 
erings; and even in Protestant cities, like Frank- 
fort, the annual fair is still known as the messe. 
Devotion and mercantile profit went hand-in-hand, 
and two of the most powerful impulses of the 
human mind, acting thus conjointly, could not fail 
to develop rapidly all departments of activity 
with which they were connected. 

The reigns of the last Carlovingians, and the 
period from the commencement of the ninth to the 
tenth century, saw the foundation of many new 
cities in Germany, but, at the same time, the sta- 
tionary condition, or even decay, of many of those 
already established—a decay that may perhaps be 
accounted for sufficiently by the general decline of 
the prosperity of the empire under Louis the Pious 
and his sons, as well as by the assaults made on it 
by the Northmen. Hamburg, notwithstanding its 
apparently favorable position at the mouth of the 
broad river, did not advance with the rapidity of 
the older towns on the Rhine, for the Elbe was in- 
fested with the wild Slavonic tribes, who held the 
upper parts of the stream. The Danes, too, after 
they had established themselves in the marshes of 
Flanders, compelled the Frieslanders to pay them 
tribute, plundered the city of Dorstadt, and attacked 
the new archiepiscopal see, around whose castle 
and stately church an extensive settlement had 
grown up. The whole became the prey of the 
fierce robbers, and was burnt to the ground, and the 
destitute archbishop and his spiritual brethren took 
refuge in Bremen. In Western Germany we find 
at this time mention of Coblentz, and on the Danube 
of Ratisbon and Ulm, which, being situated on one 
of the great roads from Italy, as well as on a navi- 
gable river, had been rapidly advancing in prosper- 
ity. But all records of the progress of civilization 
during the remainder of this age are swept away 
in the desolating storms that raged across it from 
the north. 


The Danes, who, under Lewis and Charles the Bold, 
had been terrible scourges, now attacked the German 
coasts, and first that of Friesland. In the year 880, 
the temporal and spiritual powers of Saxony and a 
countless host of warriors fell in the battle of Ebsdorf 
—probably on the left bank of the Elbe. In the 
following years, not only the countries between the 
mouths of the Schelde, the Rhine, and the Maas, 
but even the towns situated high up those rivers— 
Treves, Aix-la-Chapelle, whose sacred palace was 
es as well as Cologne, Neuss, and Bonn, were 

evastated by the savage invaders, whilst the Wends 
or Vandals wasted the eastern frontiers of the empire. 
Notwithstanding the victory which Arnulf had gained 
over them at Liege, (891,) the Northmen pressed for- 
ward to the territory of Worms; Maintz, with its 
new walls, having offered successful resistance. 
Scarcely, too, had Germany begun to breathe a little 
after its perilous encounters with the Danes, when a 
new enemy made its appearance on the south-eastern 
limits ; namely, the Hungarians whom Arnulf had 
thoughtlessly called to his assistance against the 
Moravians. The name of the Emperor Arnulf had 
kept these wild hordes in something like subjection ; 
but no sooner was he dead than they commenced the 
ravages which they continued for six years in Eastern 
Moravia and Bavaria, until a general levy was raised 
— them. A German army, led by the young 
himself, nevertheless suffered a terrible defeat ; 


and in the following year the Hungarians overran 
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Thuringia and Saxony, plundering and burning 
wherever they came, and meeting with but little re- 
sistance. When, in the year 911, the German branch 
of the Carlovingians expired with the unhappy boy 
Louis, our country had become the victim of its wild 
neighbors and of its internal lawlessness, and lay ex- 
hausted in every limb, and utterly defenceless. 


So, at least, it appeared ; but even in this dark 
and stormy time there were sparks of life still 
glimmering brightly beneath the embers. Amidst 
the wild scenes of havoc and destruction, we have 
glimpses of commercial wealth and ecclesiastical 
splendor in Ratisbon and elsewhere ; and the 
products of the tolls on the Danube, the Ems, and 
in the interior, show that trade and industrial activ- 
ity had not been altogether driven from their accus- 
tomed paths, but contrived to make their way even 
through all the terrors of the wild marauders who 
infested them. As the present volume only brings 
down the history to the year 1190, it can scarcely 
be considered to do more than enter on its main 
subject ; and we hope to find the subsequent parts 
no less valuable in matter, and perhaps somewhat 
clearer in arrangement and more attractive in form. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE BARONESS PAFFZ. 


We found ourselves doomed to the unpleasant 
task of lodging-house hunting at a peculiarly un- 
propitious season for those who desired to combine 
economy with comfort and respectability ; the mon- 
ster Exhibition having extended its influence even 
to the quiet, far-away regions of Bloomsbury. The 
notifications of ‘* Apartments to let”’ in the win- 
dows of houses in the almost grass-grown streets 
of that once-fashionable locality far exceeded any 
number within the memory of “ the oldest inhab- 
itant ;’? evincing how the anticipations of a harvest 
of unusual profit, arising from the expected influx 
of visitors to the metropolis, had contagiously 
spread. In the course of our progress we turned 
down a short, blind street, where the houses were 
few, of moderate size, and more cheering outward 
aspect than the larger and dingier mansions of the 
immediate neighborhood. We singled out one 
whose windows looked bright and clean, and where 
the announcement of accommodation was displayed 
on a small card in very minute characters—so mi- 
nute as scarcely to be decipherable, and causing us 
to hesitate before making application at the door 
with the usual question, ‘‘ Can we view the apart- 
ments?’? However, our doubts were speedily dis- 
persed by a neat young handmaiden, who replied 
to our timid summons with considerable alacrity, 
inviting us to walk in, and to walk up to the first 
floor. This we did, and found ourselves in what 
was of course denominated the drawing-room—and 
what a tale we read by scrutinizing the contents of 
the room! I turned over these sad pages of reality, 
which interested me much, for I saw we were in 
the abode of faded gentility, and not in a regular 
lodging-house. There was scant antique furniture, 
preserved with the utmost care and scrupulous 
cleanliness; touching attempts at decoration and 
embellishment ; fine muslin curtains, so exquisitely 
darned that the darning stood in the stead of em- 
broidery ; and all presided over by an air of poverty 
indescribable, which made one shiver and feel cold 
at the bare idea of becoming an inmate. Ancient 
annuals were arranged methodically on a far more 
ancient table, and in the midst stood a splendid 
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china bowl, evidently the pride and glory of the 
house. It was indeed a beautiful thing, while a 
solitary card reposed in its depths ; and shall I con- 
fess that we had the curiosity and impertinence to 
peep at this bit of pasteboard? It had so often 
been cleaned with India-rubber that the printing 
was beginning to be obliterated; but still fairly 
distinguishable were the letters which formed the 
words, ‘* Sir Thomas Crumpton, Crumpton Court.”’ 
I had just returned this honored relic to its painted 
nest, when an individual rapidly entered the apart- 
ment, talking in an equally rapid, excited manner, 
without once stopping to take breath, and request- 
ing us to step down to the dining-room, ‘* where 
aunt was, and also a fire.’’? The individual alluded 
to, whose quick motions we now followed down the 
stairs we had so lately ascended, was a small-sized 
female, apparently about fifty years of age. She 
had remarkably fine dark eyes; but otherwise the 
sagen meagre, not to say starved expression of 
er countenance, was absvlutely painful to contem- 
plate. Her dress was formed after the obsolete 
mode, when waists were just under the arm-pits, 
and four breadths of silk were reckoned the allow- 
ance for a full, handsome skirt! But her head- 
gear—what words may describe that? What 
fashion, what country, what age did it belong to? 
She wore no covering save her own hair—and but 
a few gray ones were perceptible—but that was 
all braided on the crown of the head, to resemble a 
basket containing flowers—artificial flowers of for- 
eign and antique manufacture. The flowers were 
faded ; the dress was darned, like the curtains; the 
gloves were mended—oh! so well and beautifully 
mended !—and yet the little, odd lady looked like a 
gentlewoman, and we felt convinced was one to all 
intents and purposes. She chatted without ceasing, 
in the easiest, most confidential way, and intro- 
duced us to her aunt as if we had been familiar 
acquaintances instead of strangers seeking for Lon- 
don lodgings. The aunt was twin-sister in appear- 
ance to the niece, notwithstanding a score or so of 
years’ seniority ; the dining-room was twin-ghost 
of the drawing-room, save that there was no china 
bowl; but, to make up for the deficiency, a spinet 
—surely “the first of the spinets’’—stood in one 
corner ; it was open, too, as if recently played upon ; 
and a mere handful of coal smouldered in the 
brightly-polished grate, originally of moderate di- 
mensions, but confined into a handbreadth space by 
false back and sides. ‘‘ They wanted society ; we 
were the very parties they desired to have’’—flat- 
tering and embarrassing to us—‘‘ they had never 
let lodgings before’’—of that we felt sure—‘*‘ but 
seeing so many others put up bills, and people of 
high respectability, too, they thought, just by way 
of a little variety, they, too, would try their luck 
at letting part of their house—a house they had 
occupied for nearly thirty years.”” Aunt and niece 
spoke both at the same time; and to our half- 
uttered sentence, ‘‘ We fear the apartments will 
not suit us,’’ exclaimed in chorus, ‘‘ We shall be 
delighted to receive you; we do not doubt your 
giving us unexceptionable references ; pray do not 
apologize.’” And we had some difficulty in mak- 
ing the poor old souls comprehend that we must 
search further before coming to a decision; but 
when they named an exorbitant sum for even hand- 
some rooms in a good situation, and named it too 
as a nominal rent, in the simplicity of their hearts, 
‘* for the sake of being beneath an unexceptionable 
roof,” exchanging a rather mysterious glance, we 
thought it better to plead inability to meet it than 
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to wound their feelings. But it would not do: 
they had taken a fancy to us, it was clear, and, for 
the sake of such pleasant company, would meet us 
in any way. Aunt and niece whispered together 
for a few moments ; and then the elder lady, draw- 
ing herself up majestically, said, with an air of 
dignity and importance that was never surpassed, 
“ Sir an Crumpton, of Crumpton Court, is a 
relative, though a distant one, of ours, and I am 
the Baroness Paffz: though, since I lost my hus- 
band, thirty years ago, and left a magnificent west- 
end mansion to reside here and bring up my orphan 
niece, I have dropped my proper title, and am ree- 
ognized by the humble and commonplace one dis- 
tinguishing the mass, even as plain Mrs. Paffz.”* 

We bowed to the baroness, and really endeavored 
to throw all the respect we could into our demeanor, 
for we had no inclination to laugh, or to hold up to 
derision the antiquated gentlewomen, who took our 
respectability on trust, and so unintentionally flat- 
tered our self-respect by their perfect confidence. 
We could not get away from them—we must see 
the bedrooms. Alas! for winter weather with 
those shreds of blankets, curtains and carpets! We 
must test the powers of the ‘‘ instrument,’’ once so 
famed. They doted on music, and it should al- 
ways be at our command. Then they told us how 
they had lived here for thirty years—thirty long 
years—visiting no one, and being visited by nobody 
—(yes; Sir Thomas Crumpton had called upon 
them once!)—seeing no sight save the high wall 
opposite, over which the apple-blossoms towered 
now, but had n’t when they first came ; never walk- 
ing out save to church—they were bad walkers; 
no books, no papers ; only this old spinet to enliven 
their solitary, monotonous lives. They never hinted 
at poverty or privation, though the baroness sighed 
when she spoke of former splendors. At length 
we made our escape, though only by promising te 
call again, and give our final answer, ‘*‘ Which we 
do hope—oh, so much !—may be in the affirmative !’? 
exclaimed both aunt and niece, as we warmly shook 
hands, and parted like old friends. The great 
wonder to us was, how they had ever brought their 
minds to let lodgings; but as our acquaintance 
tipened, the facts of the case became more fully 
divulged. 

The Baroness Paffz, in the days of her pros- 
perity, had undertaken the sole charge of a destitute 
orphan nephew and niece, when she suddenly found 
herself a widow in reduced circumstances (the Baron 
Paffz held a diplomatic appointment, and lived up 
to his income.) Her nephew Desmond at that 
time was still at Harrow school. He was a high- 
spirited, handsome lad, equally the darling of his 
sister Clarissa and his fond aunt. Sir Thomas 
Crumpton was the only influential relative they 
had; but when reverse of circumstances overtook 
them, he looked coldly on those whose friendship 
he had formerly courted. However, he appropri- 
ated one of his freehold houses, at a low rent, for 
the use of the baroness and her niece: she would 
accept nothing more; nor was she aware, as we 
afterwards found, that twenty pounds a year were 
remitted by the niggardly baronet on the rent. He 
also articled Desmond to a lawyer; and Desmond 
brought home every day to the blind, dull street 
his bright anticipations, and a spirit pining for free- 
dom. Poor fellow! it could not last; he could 
not endure the confinement and monotony of such 
an existence, for he had been a pampered, spoiled 
boy, and promised by the deceased baron a com- 





mission in the Guards. 
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He at length disappeared ; and months of tor- 
turing suspense passed over, the two lone women 
hearing nothing of his fate. They thought not of 
his selfishness in thus deserting them; they only 
pitied him and loved him the more. Sir Thomas 
Crumpton was indignant in the extreme at young 
Desmond’s conduct, and took this opportunity of 
‘** washing his hands” of his poor connections. At 
length a letter came from the truant, and, with 
trembling hands and streaming eyes, the sister and 
aunt thankfully received it. Desmond was in In- 
dia; he had worked his way thither on shipboard, 
and his prospects were brightening, after intense 
suffering and privation. Another letter, and an- 
other, each more hopeful and cheering than the 
last; Desmond was in the high-road to fame and 
fortune, and in a few years would return to them 
a rich nabob! Fond dreams—illusive anticipa- 
tions! The letters ceased; they heard no more; 
and for twenty-three years these patient souls had 
existed on hope. ‘* Desmond must be still alive.’’ 
No tidings could they gather of his death in those 
distant regions; still he would return to them, 
wealthy and powerful—for what were twenty-three 
years, after all? Clarissa was still a girl to Aunt 
Paffz, and the baroness lived on memories of past 
happiness. Changes went on around them, but 
there was no change in them. A room was kept 
in constant readiness for Desmond's return; but 
the moth and decay will make themselves heard ; 
and how fervently they wished for means to re- 
decorate that chamber! The same idea had struck 
them both, though it was a long while ere they 
found courage to communicate it to each other— 
the idea of imitating the example of their neighbors, 
and putting up a bill signifying that part of their 
house was to let. The Baroness Paffz was the Jand- 
lady, Sir Thomas Crumpton was their relative, and 
select and aristocratic must be the inmates they 
received! ‘The emolument arising from this pro- 
ceeding was to be entirely devoted to the repara- 
tion and embellishment of Desmond’s chamber— 
Desmond, the anxiously and daily Jooked for! 

Clarissa still warbles the songs which Desmond 
admired when he was a boy, for he will like to 
hear them again, she says; she wears the head- 
dress in which then, he proudly said, his pretty 
darling sister looked still prettier. Each knock at 
the door causes her to dart to the window and peep 
through the blinds to ascertain who it is; and often 
she says to Aunt Paffz, that she a/most trusts their 
boy may not come home just at this juncture, as he 
might n’t like to see the ticket up, and she would 
like to have his room fresh and nicely done up for 
him. 

Poor things! my heart throbs in sympathy as I 
listen to their oft-repeated anticipations ; for we are 
great friends, and I often refresh myself by going 
to see these out-of-the-world women. In their case, 
hope deferred has not made the heart sick—not 
unhealthy, or feverish, or even impatient. They 
are inured to waiting ; they literally feed on hope ; 
and when it is withdrawn, they will speedily fade 
and wither doubtless. But will it ever be with- 
drawn? Will they not depart this life with the 
hope yet warm in their yearning hearts that Des- 
mond and they are surely about to meet again? It 
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has sustained and cheéred them in adversity, and 
who would wish to destroy the innocent hal]ucina- 
tion? It is not, indeed, impossible—such things 
have been heard of—and Desmond, after a twenty- 
three years’ silence, may turn up! We have never 
regretted our labors of lodging-hunting since they 
brought us into contact with these interesting old 
ladies ; no other visitors penetrated so far as the 
retired street where they reside; and after a few 
weeks, they decided on taking the modest card of 
‘* apartments to let’’ from the casement, lest Des- 
mond should return. When he does, we will 
promise to add a little supplement to this romance 
of real life ; and, in the mean time, may we, under 
hopes deferred, prove as patient, faithful and re- 
signed ! 





GeNTLEMEN.—Heralds used formerly to go round 
and enregister the arms of different families, but since 
1686 the custom has been abandoned. The kings-at- 
arms every thirty years also used to register the 
births, deaths, and marriages that had occurred since 
their last visitation; and those who had usurped 
titles or dignities which did not belong to them were 
obliged, under their own hands, to disclaim all pre- 
tence to them, and were publicly degraded in the 
nearest market-town. Sir IT. Smith, who died in 
1577, says—‘‘ Gentlemen be those whom their blood 
or race do make noble or known ; the commonwealth 
of England is divided into three sorts of persons—the 
sovereign ; the gentlemen, which are divided into two 
parts ; the barony or estate of lords, and those who 
be no lords, such as knights, esquires, and simple 
gentlemen ; the third and last are called yeomen.”’ 
Nobility means notability—worthy of being noted or 
known. Nobility can be acquired ; gentility must be 
innate—must take a long time to grow. James I. 
told his nurse he might make her son a duke, but 
could not make him a gentleman ; although in man- 
ners and appearance the youth probably (as he had 
had a good education) more nearly resembled what 
we term a gentleman in these degenerate days than 
the worthy king himself. Among the gentry, not 
among the peers, with the exception of three or four 
families, must we look for the true nobility of Eng- 
land. There are upwards of 120,000 ancient nobility, 
and not much above 500 peers. The old landed pro- 
prietors are the ancient nobility. The old writers 
speak of the nobility named and unnamed—that is, 
titled and untitled. Those families whose names are 
the same as their estates are the noblest. Commoner 
means those who are amenable to higher tribunals ; 
peers are not commoners, being their own judges. 
This, however, is an exclusive privilege, but no proof 
of nobility ; fur many persons who have precedency 
over peers are subject to the common law ; sons of 
dukes, marquises, even princes of the blood, before 
they are made peers, are amenable to common tribu- 
nals, 


Keep Movixe.—Miserable is he who slumbers on 


in idleness! Miserable the workman who sleeps 
before the hour of his rest, or who sits down in the 
shadow, while his brethren work in the sun. There 
is no rest from labor on earth. There are always 
duties to perform and functions to exercise—func- 
tions which are ever enlarging and extending, in pro- 
portion to the growth of our moral and mental sta- 
tion. Man is born to work ; and he must work while 
itis day. ‘* Have I not,’’ said a great worker, “‘ all 


eternity to rest in?””—L. Tynman. 
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